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Penicillin for oral administration 
No potency loss in gastric acid 
Stable at room temperature 


High blood levels 


Oro Capsules 


Phenoxymethyl Peniciliin 


Now, secure penicillin blood levels via the oral 


re > route as high as those achieved by injection. 
x e N Oro V Capsules are especially valuable for adminis- 
% _tration to outpatients and to assure adequate follow-up 
" treatment for your canine or feline patients after release 
from fespital care. Excellent also for needle-shy animals 
7 and for reutine antibiotic therapy. Available in bottles 
£ of fifty 124 mg. (200,000 unit) capsules. 


INC, 


1124 HARNEY STREET @® OMAHA 8, NEBRASKA 
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Erysipelas vaccine live culture, avirulent 


Supplied In: EVA provides safe, effective immunization of 
EA 5—2 doses swine against erysipelas. 

EV 5 doses Live culture EVA produces rapid, high antigenic 
EVLE 25 doses response for long, strong immunity. Avirulent 
EVL 50 doses EVA is completely safe—cannot cause infection. 
cach viel with sterile diluent Evaluation of EVA in 3 million swine during two 


years of field use attests to its effectiveness as 
an immunizing agent. 


EVA is a product of Norden Research. Patent pending U.S. and Canada. 


NORDEN LABORATORIES uincoun, nese. 
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infectious 

bovine 
rhinotracheitis 
(IBR) vaccine 


available now... to 
graduate veterinarians only 


an original research 
development of 


* Trademark 


(PATENT PENDING) 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


Division of 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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June 19, 1957 


Dear Dr. Aitken: 

I should like to call your attention to the fact 
that the last two paragraphs of the summary on 
the “WHO Expert Committee Rabies Report (page 
492, June 1 issue, ].A.V.M.A.) was loosely ab- 
stracted. I do not understand why the word “even” 
was used in stating that puppies and kittens under 
3 and 4 months of age respectively will occasionally 
succumb to LEP Flury vaccine. 

With reference to the use of Flury vaccine in 
adult cats, the statement implying superiority of 
nervous tissue vaccines over Flury vaccines should 
be modified to indicate that this protective superi- 
ority was observed in an experiment which covered 
a period of only 70 days between vaccination and 
challenge (page 13, WHO report). Regarding the 
practical use of rabies vaccine in cats, the WHO 
report states (p. 15-16) that cats over 6 months of 
age may be effectively immunized with either ner- 
vous tissue or chicken embryo vaccine although the 
duration of immunity in this species is unknown. 

Also, regarding the handling of animals bitten by 
rabid animals, as an alternative to immediate de- 
struction or six months’ isolation of unprotected 
animals, the abstract does not mention that these 
unprotected animals which received post-exposure 
treatment should be confined in a kennel for three 
months (page 17, WHO report). 

Sincerely yours, 
s/Ernest S. Tierkel 


{(i1) The word “even” should not have been 
used; (2) the recommendation for confinement of 
exposed and treated animals for three months after 
vaccination should have been mentioned.—ED.} 
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All emblems come in a brilliant color 
a of deep red, gold, and 
white 


Your Symbol of P, restige 


Order from the 


@ AUTO EMBLEMS 
Solid metal and weather-resistant. At- 
taches to license plate or license-holder. 
31, inches in diameter. Price $2.50 each. 


@ DECALS 
Easy-to-apply on office doors or windows. 
31, inches in diameter. Price $.25 each. 


@ LAPEL PINS 

Satin-finish surface featuring the AVMA 
emblem. Popular screw-post design. Price 
$.60 each. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Dispense these 
medicated cannulas 
for injured and 
hard-to-milk teats 


TRADE MARK 


with NOLVASAN’ 
and NEOMYCIN 


Each plastic MediCanul contains Nolvasan 1 mg., 
and neomycin sulfate 5 mg. The combined agents 
are slowly liberated into the teat canal for both 
healing and bactericidal actions. 

MediCanuls promote healing of injured teats, 
minimize scar-tissue formation, and protect against 
infection and the development of mastitis following 
teat surgery. They are nonirritating. 

Removable end-cap permits injection of Soxipent 
ointment into the quarter following each milking. 


Fort Dopce Lasporatorigs, INnc., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Packaged on colorful display 
cards, each containing 24. 
Also in handy boxes of 24. Fi ORT DODGE 


MediCanuls licensed under U. S. Patent 2,704,076. 
Nolvasan made in U.S.A. by arrangement with 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 
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AVMA 


Gathering of AVMA Past-Presidents at Cleveland Convention 


Nine of the 16 living past-presidents of the 
Association gathered at a luncheon meeting in the 
Hotel Cleveland on August 21. In the order of 
their terms of service they were: 


T. H. Ferguson (Wisconsin)—1929-1930 
R. S. MacKellar (New York)—1934-1935 
C. W. Bower (Kansas)—1943-1944 
W. A. Hagan (New York)—1947-1948 
C. P. Zepp, Sr. (New York)—1949-1950 
W. M. Coffee (Kentucky)—1950-1951 
J. R. Wells (Florida) —1951-1952 
J. A. McCallam (District of Columbia)—1953- 
1954 
A. H. Quin (Missouri)—1954-1955 
Others present included President Kester, Presi- 
dent-Elect Armistead, Executive Board Chairman 
Jones, former (1932-47) Board member A. E. 
Cameron, and Executive Secretary Hardenbergh. 


President Kester presided at the informal gather- 
ing which had been arranged at the suggestion of 
Drs. Bower and Quin. He commented on recent 
AVMA developments, such as the proposed new 
Constitution and Bylaws which will be acted on in 
1958, some of the recommendations in his Open- 
ing Session address, and the “blueprint” for the 
expansion of Association activities and services. 

As a result of discussions of these developments, 
it was the consensus that AVMA past-presidents 
might perform a useful service to the Association 
by acting as an informal advisory group to the 
Executive Board. It was agreed that the immediate 
past-president should serve as its chairman, that 
the gathering of past-presidents should be an an- 
nual affair, and that a report from the group should 
be an item on the agenda of the annual meeting 
of the Executive Board. 


Past-Presidents of the AVMA 


Standing—L. to R.: W. A. Hagan (1947-1948), C. W. Bower (1943-1944), A. H. Quin (1954-1955), 
C. P. Zepp, Sr. (1949-1950), W. M. Coffee (1950-1951), J. R. Wells (1951-1952), J. A. McCallam 
(1953-1954), J. G. Hardenbergh, Executive Secretary. 
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Seated—L. to K.: R. S. MacKellar, Sr. (1934-1935), T. H. Ferguson (1929-1930), T. Lloyd Jones 
+i: (Chairman, AVMA Executive Board, 1957), W. O. Kester (1956-1957), W. W. Armistead (1957- 
ne 1958), A. E. Cameron (Member, Executive Board, 1932-1947). 
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Tests show NEW Affiliated Brand Leptospira 
Pomona Bacterin gives protection against 
highly virulent Leptospira pomona. 


Supplied in following con- 
venient packages: 25cc 
bottle, 50cc bottle, 100cc 


e For the first time adsorbed bottle and 250ce bottle 


with aluminum hy droxide for Leptospirosis, designated as one of the four major 


the special advantages it diseases of cattle in this country, is readily spread from 
offers cattle to cattle or swine to swine. Also it is confmonly 
transmitted from one species to another. Apparently 
swine play an important carrier role and frequently are 


° May be administered at the sd a source of active infection for susceptible animals 
time of hog cholera vaccina- ! coming in contact with them. In a four year survey by 
tion or with any other biologics ; the University of Illinois “Lepto” was found in 34 ; 
% percent of the cattle herds and in 32 percent of the ‘ 
swine herds tested. For best prophylactic treatment, 
e Controls spread of leptospiro- + Leptospira Pomona Bacterin should be used prior to ; 
sis when used on infected exposure to the infection. Immunity develops about 


seven days after injection with the new bacterin. 


Affiliated 


herds 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The National Laboratories Corp. Corn Beit Laboratories, Inc. Grain Belt Supply Co. 


micrographs of pemona he ergonism that covses ts 
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PRODUCED FOR AND SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 


New Meat Product 


for Instant Mixing with 
Dry Dog Foods 
LOW COST 


HIGH PROTEIN MINERALS 
VITAMINS 


a 


4 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. ECONOMY 3 4-PAW is lower in moisture than other meat products 
such as horse meat or beef, because some water is re- 


moved from 4-PAW during processing. By mixing one 
part 4-PAW with two parts Dry Dog Food (kibble or 
meal) and adding warm water to obtain consistency 


desired, you have top nutrition at minimum cost. 


2. CONVENIENCE 2 No cooking—you MIX 4-PAW just as it comes from 
the can. Completely sterile in the can, 4-PAW needs no 


er refrigeration. After opening, treat like meat. Even the 
r size container is custom-planned for you. Each can is 
6 pounds 8 ounces, packed 6 to the case. Also available 

in 100 lb. pails or 490 Ib. drums. 


3. AVAILABILITY 2 If you have been feeding horsemeat, you have prob- 
: ably worried about supplies and high costs. 4-PAW is the 


progressive answer. It will continue to be in good supply 
at reasonable prices because it is made of meat by- 
products from government inspected food animals. 


4. NUTRITION Py 96% of 4-PAW consists of carefully selected meat 
by-products including generous amounts of liver from 
our own controlled, meat packing plants. Other ingre- 
dients supply calcium, phosphorus and vitamins. 


Meat by-products 96% Phosphoric acid 1.4% 
Dicalcium phosphate 2.4% Red Iron Oxide 0.1% 
Cod Liver Oil 0.05% 
( Distributor Inquiries Invited ) 
Ask your local distributor, your Wilson & Co. Representative for prices and free 
folder, or write: Wilson & Co., Inc., Meat Packers, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, lil. 


4-PAW IS THE GREATEST SMALL ANIMAL NUTRITION DISCOVERY IN RECENT YEARS 
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COMPLETE THERAPY 
for mastitis in 
convenient dosage form 


DARIBIOTIC-AH 


(NEOMYCIN-POLYMYXIN B with ANTIHISTAMINE) 


in the. “dial-a-dose”’ syringe 


Each 60 cc. multiple dose plastic syringe 
contains four doses 
EACH DOSE (15 cc.) CONTAINS: 


Neomycin Sulfate... . 100 mg. 
(Equivalent to 60 mg. Neomycin base) 


Polymyxin B Sulfate* . . . . . 100,000 units 


Methapyrilene HCl .. ._. . 200 mg. 
in a free-flowing, milk miscible base 


Daribiotic-AH, in the “dial-a-dose”’ syringe, is 
available in cartons of 6. Four mastitis tips 
supplied with each syringe. 


“Licensed under U.S. Potent No. 2,565,057 


The S. E. MASSENGILL Company 
veterinary division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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in ketosis 
one treatment 


METICORTEN 


gets results 


The therapeutic value of the adrenocortical 
hormones has been well established in bovine ketosis. 
These agents act as replacement by supplying glucocorticoids, 
with a resulting stimulation of appetite and well-being. 


Schering Corporation 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


V-MC-J-157 


Summary of METICORTEN benefits 

® restores milk production 

= raises blood sugar levels to or above normal 
m decreases blood ketones 


® one treatment usually is sufficient 


Favorable therapeutic results also have been reported 
in horses and dogs following use of METICORTEN in skin 
and ocular conditions, inflammations and arthritis. 


convenient dosage forms insure ease of administration 


METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 10 mg./cc., 10 cc. vial, 
boxes of 1, 6, 72. 

METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 40 mg./ce., 5 ce. vial, 
boxes of 1, 6, 72. 

METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of 30 and 100. 


METICORTEN,” brand of prednisone. 
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Modern Hospital Appearance 


at Modest Cost tes 


Fibreplex Kennels are superior 
one-piece molded fibreglass ken- 
nels, designed and engineered to 
the most exacting standards for 
modern use. Manufactured from 
selected resins and fibreglass for 
maximum strength, durability and 
utility, yet priced amazingly low. 
All inside corners are well rounded 
for easy cleaning and maintenance. 
Fibreplex Kennels have an attrac- 
tive, sanitary and “modern hospital 
appearance.” 


Coloring is an integral part of 
Fibreplex manufacture, making 
them wear-resistant, stain-repel- 
ling, chemical-resistant and chip- 
proof. May be objained in a 
variety of pleasing pastel shades. 


Doors lift off easily, yet are com- 
pletely fool-proof. All steel con- 
struction with corrosion-resistant 
plating assures durability with 
years of sanitary service and ap- 
pearance. Also available in All- 
Aluminum at slightly higher cost. 


Write Today for free literature and 
information. No obligation of any kind. 


FIBREPLEX 
P.O. Box 632 Hawthorne, California 
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This dog is the 3rd generation 
that has never tasted meat 


—yet all have grown and thrived, have reproduced the 
fine qualities of their breed and bl/ood /ines. 


It is an accepted fact that in the breeding of 
any stock, good nutrition can mean the differ- 
ence between producing winners and just 
average animals. This, no doubt, accounts 
for the common practice of supplementing 
dry dog food with fresh meat. 


The makers of Friskies recognize this prac- 
tice, yet point out that the addition of fresh 
meat to Friskies Meal is not necessary. And 
they support this with proof. Friskies, in its 
meal form, actually supplies all the nourish- 
ment of finest fresh meat — plus the other 
necessary food elements, vitamins and min- 
erals for a complete, fully balanced ration. 


GENERATIONS OF DOGS. In reproduction 
tests, the feeding of Friskies Meal exclusively 
has been continued through generation after 
generation of dogs including prize show stock. 
Results are checked and recorded as puppies 


FOR VARIETY-—Canned Friskies. 
Principal ingredient lean red horse 
meat including choice steaks, chops, 
roasts. A complete and perfectly 
balanced dog food. 


are weaned, grow to maturity and reproduce 
on a diet of Friskies Meal and nothing else. 
HERE’S PROOF that Friskies Meal contains 
every food element dogs are known to need 
—not only for growth and perfect maintenance, 
but for the extra demands made on the bitch 


during whelping and 


lactation. Keeps dogs 


in top show and 
trial condition. a 

You can feed and 20 
recommend Friskies 

Meal as a complete, lt 
balanced dog food. 

Mixes Instantly 

Just add water. Ready at 

once. Won’t mush. Doesn't 
stick to roof of dog’s mouth. 
Feeding bowl rinses clean. 


| 
ME 
Available in 50, 20, 10, Compete 


Dog 


5 and 2-/b. sizes. 


(arnation 


quality products 


ALBERS MILLING CO., O'v.0F CARNATION COMPANY, 105 ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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It’s to your advantage 


to use biologicals that 
exceed standards 


Fromm Laboratories have never produced 
biologicals that merely meet minimum stand- 
ards. These Laboratories have always believed 
the veterinarian gains much more by use of 
biologicals that exceed these standards. 
When the skill, knowledge and experience of 
the veterinarian are supplemented with bio- 
logicals of the highest efficacy it is only then 
that he is giving owners of animals whose 
health is entrusted to his care the highest 
degree of service it is possible for him to 
render. These, and only these, are the biologi- 
cals that Fromm Laboratories are interested 
in producing. 


Fromm biologicals are sold only to graduate veterinarians. 


FROMM 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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For broader control 
of many 

skin 
disorders 


Vioform’-Hydrocortisone 


Cream 


reduces inflammation, relieves itching, controls scaling 
in chronic and acute eczematous conditions 

provides antibacterial and fungicidal action against 
primary and secondary invaders 

promotes rapid healing 


Vioform-Hydrocortisone Cream has low toxicity 


It may be applied frequently for combating fungal 
infections, including ringworm. Well tolerated in cats. 

Sold only to graduate veterinarians 

Supplied :Cream (water-washable base), containing Vioform® (iodochlor- 
hydroxyquin c1Ba) 3% and hydrocortisone 1%; tubes of 5 and 20 Gm. 
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when you can sterilize 


WHY BOIL? FASTER and SAFER 


in the 


PELTON 
AUTOCLAVE 


, So Easily Operated 


TRANSFER 
After loading, simply trans- 
fer steam from reserve to 
sterilizing chamber. In only 
a few seconds, temperature 
is attained. 


DISCHARGE 
When sterilization is com- 
pleted, discharge steam to 
condenser after closing 
transfer valve and crack 
open the door. 


UNLOAD 
‘\.— In a minute or two entire 
XN contents are removed com- 
pletely sterile and dry. The 
autoclave is ready for sec- 
ond load. 


AVAILABLE : (T) 
IN 3 SIZES: ithe (t é 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Model FL-2, : CHARLOTTE 3, 


6” x 12” sterilizing chamber : Gentlemen: | om Interested In the Pelton time-saving Autoclave. 
- ! Please send me more information and prices on model. 


Model HP-2, 
8” x 16" st tng chant 0 Dtv-2 
Model LV-2, Nome 
12” x 22” sterilizing chamber : 
See your dealer : 
or send coupon. 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUuR drastically cuts mortality.'* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.’’” 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, email, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuth sub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each) . 


REFERENCES: |. Bull, W. S.. N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., ond Blockburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new superior” 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furactn® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FurEA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 

* jones, S. V.; Bello, G. and Roberts, H. D. Vet. Med. 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 

For vaginal infections, including those d by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 


cause ebortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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The MOST EFFICIENT animal 
cage available today! 


A typical “built in’ installation 


four years and over 5,000 cages later the ORIGINAL 
glass-plastic cage has PROVEN its superiority 


Molded seamless construction from materials 
and by production methods developed espe- 
cially for animal cages. 

@ Rounded corners for ease of cleaning. 


@ Highly stain and scratch resistant—chip 
proof. 


@ Warm to the touch—better for your pa- 
tients. 

@ Built in floor design—your choice of back- 
ward slope, forward slope, or flat. 


@ Sanitary Aluminum Trim moulding fur- 
nished with each installation—eliminates 
possibility of liquids gaining access to 
supporting framework. 


Life-Time Aluminum door with positive one 
side opening hardware. Hardware to allow 
door to be opened from either side at slight 
additional cost . . . Catch portion of door 
hardware mounted on all cages at factory .. 
— practically all door installation 
abor. 


Write dept. C-3 for literature and prices. 
Guaranteed by 


= 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vashon, Washington 


MANUFACTURERS OF KIRSCHNER FRACTURE EQUIPMENT 
GLASS-PLASTIC CAGES LIFETIME CAGE DOORS 
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The above quotation is typical of the lay- 
man’s reaction to the striking effect of a regular 
Puss ‘n Boots diet upon a cat's appearance and dis- 
position. Such expressions as this, of course, merely 
confirm the fact—already well known to you—that 
properly balanced nutrition brings quickly percep- 
tible results. 


Whole Fish, Cereals, Vitamins 


Puss ‘n Boots includes the whole fish, not mere fish 
“frames” or by-products . . . the costly fillets with 
their high quality proteins . . . the liver with its rich 
supply of vitamins, the glands with their valuable 


"So sleoh ands 


minerals . . . even the bone structure, properly pro- 
cessed, for phosphorus and calcium. 

Selected cereals are added to the finely ground 
whole fish for carbohydrates and roughage. And ex- 
tra Vitamin B, is added to every can as a therapeutic 
“margin of safety”. 


Recommend with Confidence 


You can recommend this carefully balanced diet to 
your cat-owning clientele with utmost confidence. 
They will see its positive nutritional benefits — 
quickly. Puss 'n Boots is sold at food and pet stores 
everywhere, in two handy sizes. 


Coast Fisheries, Division of The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 5, III. 


America’s largest selling cat food 


+. adds the plus in health, beauty, vigor. 


BOOT. 


...is Good Nutrition 


Available in 
8 oz. and 
15 oz. sizes. 
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here is BA distinct dynamic tre 
oward combined therapy} ..with 
mbinations of @rugs, particu 
ose with synergistic activity, 
ther than with/ single jones— 
st an old-fashioned shotgun 
pproach, but a ¢alculated, m 
d scientific cross fife upon 
e microbial enemy.’”’ 


loch, H.jF.D.C. Reports 18:8, 19§ 


COMBIOTIG P-S (DRY): 
Single—dpse vials and flive—dos 
vials. Each dos@ contains: 
100,000 Units pemicill 

potassium, 300,000 units 
penicillin G procaine, and 

1,0 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 


COMBIOTIG AQUEOUS SUSPENSION: 
Five—dos@ vials (10 cc.) and 
fifty—doge vials (100 c¢.). 

ch dos@ contains: 400}000 
penicillin G procaine, and 0.5 
dihydrostreptomycin. 


Sold to veterinarians only Ze Depa nt of Veterinary Medi« 


PFI LABORATORIES , pn, . Pfizer & Co.j Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.¥. 
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food! 


These crunchy nuggets give a 
hunting dog the meat protein he needs 


Here’s complete dog nourishment in completely different toasted 
nugget form. Ken-L-Biskit— packed with meat protein from rich 
meat meal, and ail the vitamins and minerals active dogs are 
known to need. A special toasting process makes the energy- 
building nutrients in Ken-L-Biskit more digestible . . . more nour- 
ishing. It brings out the meaty smell and meaty taste dogs love. 
And it makes Ken-L-Biskit the crispiest, crunchiest, most deli- 
cious hunting season diet (or year round menu) you’ ve ever served. 


Feed straight from bag. Or just add water. Buy 
Ken-L-Biskit in thrifty 25- and 50-Ib. bags. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF KEN-L-RATION 
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HOW TO AVOID POOR RADIOGRAPHS 


This radiograph shows the effect of smudge static. Smudge static, 
seen as black dots, is the result of exposure to visible sparks which 
occur in the air next to the film. 


Static discharge—often invisible to the eye—can 
make a radiograph completely worthless. To 
decrease the possibility of static electricity dur- 
ing the winter months, when the atmospheric 
conditions are more conducive to static, ex- 
treme care should be taken when handling film. 


Friction between two unlike objects such as 
film and paper is one of the common causes of 
static electricity. Film packaged with interleav- 
ing paper must be handled very carefully. 

When using film with interleaving paper, the 
paper should not be pulled from the film, but 
permitted to fall away. The film should be 
placed gently in the cassette; avoid sliding the 
film on the screens. The way to eliminate the 
possible film-paper friction is to use Du Pont 
N.LF. (Non-Interleaved Film)—the package 
that’s all film . . . no paper. 


To prevent static charges in the darkroom, 
electrically ground all metal objects that come 
in contact with films and cassettes and be sure 
that relative humidity is between 50 and 75%. 
If you'd like more complete information, write 
for the free Du Pont technical bulletin, “Static 
Electricity in the X-ray Darkroom.” 


VETERINARY 
X-RAY NEWS 


No. 3 


Lightning Special screens offer 
fastest possible exposures 


Du Pont “Patterson” Lightning Special screens 
give you the highest speed in the middle and 
lower medical kilovoltage ranges. 

For example, at 80 kv.p., these screens are 
twice as fast as the standard Du Pont Par Speed 
screens—the Lightning Special screen can 
double the effect of the milliamperage output 
of your portable unit. It’s even faster at lower 
kilovoltages. 

Used with Du Pont’s fast, high-contrast Type 
508 x-ray film, Lightning Special screens en- 
able you to make clear, useful radiographs of 
almost any part of any 
animal with less chance 
of having the film spoiled 
by motion. 

The next time you 
order, specify Du Pont 
“Patterson” Lightning 
Special screens and Du 
Pont Type 508 x-ray 
film. They make a com- 
bination that’s hard to 
beat. And when it comes 
to processing your films, 

Du Pont chemicals are 

hard to beat, too. Spe- 

cially formulated for use This radiograph of a dog's 
with DuPont x-ray _ Pelvis was made with Du Pont 
“Patterson” Lightning Special 
film, these chemicals screens on Du Pont Type 508 
are recommended forall fim 
darkrooms. 

Du Pont Photo Products Dept., 2420-2 
Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. In 
Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) 
Limited, Toronto. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 
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a true therapeutic restraint 


(pronounced Trill’-ah-fon) perphenazine 


@ controls the intractable animal without physical force 
gw achieves the desired degree of tranquilization without dulling 
normal responses 


safe, effective dosage range for both large and small animals 


5 mg./20 Ib. 


10 mg./100 Ib. 


10 mg./100 Ib. 


75-125 mg. 100-150 mg. 


ia adjust adult dosage according 
e te ed to body weight and degree 
of tranquilization desired. 


note: Refer to Schering literature for complete 
information regarding dosage, side effects, 
precautions and contraindications. 


PACKAGING: TRILAFON Tablets, 4 and 8 mg., a BP 
bottles of 50 and 500. aiden 
TRILAFON Injection, 5 mg./cc., 10 cc. multiple-dose vial, ¥ - 
Small Animals boxes of 1 and 6; 
25 mg./cc., 30 cc. multiple-dose vial, 
Large Animals boxes of 1 and 6. 


V-TR-J-297 


*T.M. 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 
ANESTHESIA 


MIKE DIMID 


Methetharimide, PARLAM “TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


. INCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES 
SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


* As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


MIKEDIMIDE has o high therapeutic * As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 


e 
of in the presence of barbiturates. 
scan 


sleep or awakened almost ot To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
to 


of bor- | 
will, by the alternate poe without To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under enesth 
biturate ond MIKEDIMID 


ent harm to the onimal. For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
nth barbiturate anesthesia. 


plied in 10 ml. For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
mi. multiple dose overdose and respiratory depression. 


MIKEDIMIDE is SUPP 
60 mi. and 120 m 
vials for porentere ¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
during and after prolonged surgery. 


Literature available on request. 


| | *Patent applied for. 


CORPORATION @ 340Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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Promazine Hydrochloride 


OFFERS OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
TO ANIMAL PRACTITIONERS 


1 


It calms animals—large and small 
without the stupifying grogginess 
that masks symptoms and hinders 
diagnosis. 


It controls animals without the need 
for mechanical restraints which so 
often strain veterinary-client rela- 
tions. In effect, it substitutes chem- 
ical restraint for physical force. 


Available; 


The ability of SPARINE to reduce struggle 
and to make animals quiet and manage- 
able makes it invaluable in 

Physical Examinations 

X-ray Examinations & Therapy 
Otoscopic Procedures 

Minor Surgery 

Dentistry 


TABLETs: 10, 25, 50 100 and 
200 mg., bottles of 50 and 500. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., 
vials of 2 and 10 cc. 
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TOTAL 
BALANCE 


IDEAL’S 


Key to Complete 
Nutrition 
...Without 
Overfeeding! 


While the nutritive requirements of dogs are well established, dog foods 
must do more than supply the known essentials. These essentials must be 
balanced. Imbalance due to excesses, as well as deficiencies, result in im- 
proper development and poor health. IDEAL poc Froop supplies all nutrients 
in scientifically balanced proportions. With Ideal it is not necessary to 
overfeed in order to satisfy the dog’s requirements. 


IDEAL DOG FOOD contains properly 
balanced proportions of: 


1. PROTEINS — biologically adequote 5. VITAMINS — for optimum well-being 


for growth and tissue repair—from Gov- 
ernment Inspected meat by-products 
and selected vegetable sources. 

2. CALORIES — adequate for efficient 
utilization of nutrients. 

3. CARBOHYDRATES—for rapid conver- 
sion into energy—from soy and barley. 
4. FATS—animal, fish, and vegetable for 
sustained energy and improved coat. 


(A, B Complex, D and E from meat by- 
products, carrots, cod liver oil, and 
wheat germ). 


6. MINERALS—calcium, phosphorus, 
ond trace elements for sound body 
structure. Iron oxide for hemoglobin 
and erythrocyte formation. 


7. FLAVOR — dogs and cats relish Ideal 
day ofter day. 


A steady diet of Ingat Doc Foop maintains good health and promotes 


normal growth processes. 


Prescribe IpEAL routinely for the home fed pet, for the hospitalized 


dog or cat, and for the “boarder.” 


©WILSON & CO., INC., Meat Packers 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Total balance is Ideal’s key to complete nutrition . . 


. without overfeeding ! 
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WE NEW! the improved 


equipment news 


for the 


practicing 
veterinarian 


Frank's Fetal Extractor 


Nicholson now brings you the 
improved Frank's Fetal Extractor. 
Proved in thousands of cases, this 
instrument deftly assists with an 
infinite amount of pull on the newborn 
Makes difficult OB cases almost 
simple. Assembles in a minute, 
completely portable. Write 

for folder N-F. 


WE NEW! Copon kennel paint 
refinishes rusty kennels 


This new special plastic paint was 
developed for refinishing metal kennels. 
Gives hard, baked-enamel-iike surface 
without baking. Makes your old rusty 
kennels like new. Works wonders on 
wood and concrete too. Can be brushed, 

rolled, or sprayed. Choice of colors. 
Write for folder N-C. 


NEW 


! radiant heated 
warming panel 


This electrically operated radiant 

heat pane! eliminates messy boxes 

and blankets, hot pads, etc., when 
keeping weanlings warm, treating 
patients in shock. Heavily Plasti-Plated 
to resist stains, urine, etc. Shock- 
proof. 2 convenient sizes. Uses 110 v. 
current. Write for folder N-R. 


durable, metal sheathed 


— instrument /serum cases 


Baked black ename! over stee! with 
brass trim. 5 standard models; light 
weight yet built to take knocks! 
See folder N-1 for sizes, prices. Most 


stock, ready to ship. 


NEW! clear plastic cases 
for your glass syringes 


Keep syringes sterile, clean in 

these light unbreakable plastic cases. 
Covers for 5, 10 and 20 cc. syringes, 
$5.75 set, folder N-4 gives details. 


hi-current electric firing iron 


Most modern, up-to-date way to 

fire horses, remove warty growths, 

ear polypi, tumors. Complete with 

11 points/tips. Operates on 110 v. barn 
current. A superb instrument for horse 
practice. Write for folder N-6. 


NEW! plastic sign letters 
for your office 


Our new selection of beautiful 
weatherproof plastic signs will 
dress-up your office or clinic. All sizes, 
colors; easily installed. Write for 
folder N-5. We ship them ready to 


aa install with simple tools. 


electric “B” dairy cow 

branding iron 

Heats in 90 seconds, makes a 

clean braod, weighs only 11 ounces, 

T and V brands available too. Uses 
smoke. 


110 v. current, 
Write for folder N- 


NEW! do-it-yourself 
Plasti-Plated cages 


Before you buy cages, write for 
folder N-2 on our amazing new 
Piasti-Plated kennels. Rock-hard, 
glass-smooth, seamless surfaces. 
Inexpensive, easy to do-it-yourself! 
We supply materiais and 
complete instructions. Will furnish 
complete kennels if you prefer. 


Please send me 

folder N-1 | 
cases 

folder N-4 
syringe cases 

0 folder N-F 

extractor 


the folders I’ve checked below. 

folder N-2 folder N-3 
Piasti-Plate “B” irons 

folder N-5 folder N-6 
sign letters firing irons 


0 folder N-R folder N-C 
radiant 0 COPON paint 


city 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 


2440 East Third Avenue Denver 6 


clip and mail today 
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Use with an extra margin of 


CONFIDENCE 


the original 
Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


U.S. PATENT RE~23746 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. / FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Canine Glaucoma. |. Methods of Diagnosis* 
W. G. MAGRANE, D.V.M., M.Sc. (Med.) 


GLAUCOMA, whether it be in man or ani- 
mals, is not, in itself, a disease entity. In- 
stead, it consists of a variety group of 
conditions which have as their common 
feature an abnormal elevation of intraocu- 
lar pressure. This group may be referred 
to as the glaucomas. 

Normal intraocular pressure is_ that 
which is compatibie with the continued 
health and function of the eye. In the dog, 
however, we must give more emphasis to 
statistical averages in our computation of 
normal pressure because of our inability 
to perform perimetry and other exact 
visual function tests. 

A distinction has been made between the 
use of the terms “pressure” and “tension” 
in relation to the eye. The term “intraocu- 
lar pressure” refers to the pressure of the 
intraocular fluid within the eye which can 
only be measured by means of a manome- 
ter. The “tension” of the eye is a measure 
of the state of tension of its tunics, being 
estimated either digitally or by means of 
a tonometer. In addition to intraocular 
pressure, tension depends upon the thick- 
ness and rigidity of the tunics, the surface 
area, and probably other factors. 

Manometry is not practical for use in 
clinical veterinary ophthalmology, whereas 
digital palpation and tonometry are. In 
this discussion of canine glaucoma, then, 
the term “tension” will be used to denote 
rise and fall of intraocular pressure. 


TONOMETRY 


Tonometry is defined as the measure- 
ment of the impressibility of the tunics of 


Dr. Magrane is a small animal practitioner in Mishawaka, 


*Abstracts from the thesis accepted by the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Medicine of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Medical Science in ophthalmology. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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the eye by deforming forces applied to 
these tunics. The impressibility depends 
on the resistance of the eyeball which, in 
turn, depends on the intraocular pressure. 
Thus, tonometry gives a measure, however 
approximate, of the intraocular pressure. 

In digital tonometry, the two index 
fingers are placed upon the dog’s upper lid. 
By alternating pressure on the globe from 
one finger tip to the other, pressing more 
dewnward than backward, one can get 
some idea of the degree of tension by com- 
parison with the other eye, if normal, or 
with a healthy eye of another dog. By way 
of comparison, a glaucomatous eye will 
feel like a hard apple, while an eye with 
normal tension will feel approximately like 
a soft gelatin worm capsule. Digital tonom- 
etry is especially useful when the intra- 
ocular tension is either quite low or quite 
high, and should be the means of measure- 
ment employed when the corneal epitheli- 
um is abnormal or eroded, or when a re- 
fractory dog is examined. 

Instrumental tonometry, by far the 
more accurate means of measuring intra- 
ocular tension, should be used when possi- 
ble. The tonometer,* by movement of a 
needle upon a scale, records resistance of- 
fered to definite weights used to produce 
an indentation of the cornea. Readings as 
low as 16 and as high as 30 mm. of mer- 
cury may be considered within the normal 
range in the dog.* 

In cooperative animals, readings can be 
made following two instillations, separated 
by a five-minute interval, of topical an- 
esthetics. Opthainet (0.5%) was used 


*The tonomerer used in this work was the model of 

42-diethylaminoethyl 3-amino-4-propoxybenzoate hydro- 
chloride (Squibb). 
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since it produces no undesirable side ef- 
fects.? 

The dog should be placed on a table in a 
sitting position. An assistant, or the owner, 
restrains the animal’s head in such man- 
ner that the eyes are directed upward, the 
lids are separated, and the tonometer is 
allowed to rest by its own weight upon the 
center of the upturned cornea. In the sep- 
aration of the lids, undue pressure must 
not be exerted on the eyeball itself, thus 
influencing the reading. The nictitating 
membrane often proves a deterent to the 
accurate placement of the footplate of the 
tonometer and many readings will, of 
necessity, be taken with the footplate be- 
tween the center and upper limbal area. 
The degree of accuracy achieved in man 
with the use of the tonometer can not al- 
ways be attained in the dog but, with pa- 
tience, a good approximation of tension is 
almost always attainable. An instillation of 
a suitable ophthalmic antiseptic or anti- 
biotic preparation to the tested eye is in- 
dicated, following the procedure, to fore- 
stall a possible infection from the footplate 
or from its abrasive action on the cornea. 
The tonometer itself must be cared for as 
a delicate instrument, including cleaning 
following each use if it is expected to give 
consistent and accurate readings. 


CLINICAL SIGNS 


The diagnosis of glaucoma in the dog is 
relatively simple since the animal is 
usually presented for an examination only 
when the clinical signs are exaggerated 
and visible to the owner. Important early 
signs of pain and of disturbance of vision 
go unnoticed and, undoubtedly, in many 
instances the dog has been subjected to 
transient attacks of pressure increases be- 
fore a final and permanent increase man- 
ifests itself. Whereas this simplifies di- 
agnosis, it makes adequate treatment more 
difficult—especially as regards the pres- 
ervation of vision. Too many animals have 
reached the absolute (blind) stage before 
being examined. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GLAUCOMA 


There are many general characteristics 
of glaucoma, all of which, of course, are 
not exhibited in any one animal. A great 
deal depends upon the nature of the attack, 
and whether it falls into a primary or sec- 
ondary classification. The general character- 
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istics include: (1) increase in intraocular 
tension; (2) pain; (3) cloudy, “steamy” 
cornea; (4) insensitive cornea; (5) shallow 
anterior chamber; (6) dilatation of pupil, 
with no response to light; (7) episcleral 
vascularization (congestion of episcleral 
vessels) ; (8) loss of vision (partial or com- 
plete); (9) buphthalmos (hydrophthal- 
mos); (10) cupping of the optic dise; (11) 
atrophy of the optic disc and retina; and 
(12) atrophy of the iris. 

Increase in intraocular tension has been 
discussed under tonometry. 

Pain——Pain is produced by pressure 
and pull on the ciliary nerves in the eye. 
In obtaining case histories, some owners 
will volunteer the information that the 
dog has exhibited pain, which is often dis- 
played by the animal rubbing the eye on 
the rug, against the owner’s leg, or on 
furniture. Upon digital palpation, many 
dogs will wince; others appear to suffer 
little or no pain. Pain seems to depend 
somewhat upon the duration of the attack 
—the longer the period of increased ten- 
sion, the less pain—but some dogs evidence 
little or no pain at any time. However, 
after having an increased tension for a 
year or more, some dogs change completely 
in disposition and become extremely re- 
fractory. When the tension is relieved, 
they usually again become docile, a grat- 
ifying aftermath. 

Cloudy, “Steamy” Cornea.—This is man- 
ifested most prominently in acute conges- 
tive glaucoma, less so in the chronic and 
absolute stages. The cloudiness has been 
attributed to an edema of the substantia 
propria and a collection of fluid under and 
between the epithelial cells.’ 

When tension is decreased by medical 
or surgical means, the cornea quickly clears 
unless the eye has been under extreme 
pressure for a long period. In some dogs, 
the fundic detail is revealed on ophthal- 
moscopic examination; in others, because 
of the cloudy media, this is not possible. 
In several instances, increased tension over 
a long period has resulted in a striate 
keratitis. Rucks in Descemet’s membrane, 
due to edema and swelling of the substantia 
propria, causes finger-like processes or 
streaks in the cornea. These opacities tend 
to remain permanently, even after the ten- 
sion has been rendered normal by surgery. 

Insensitive Cornea.—Increased tension 
may cause the cornea to become insensi- 
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tive from pressure upon nerve filaments. 
In the dog, when a glaucomatous eye is 
brushed with a feather or wisp of cotton, 
there will be no reflex blinking as in the 
normal eye. 

Shallow Anterior Chamber.—In acute 
congestive glaucoma, the anterior chamber 
is often shallow, due to the anterior dis- 
placement of the iris and lens. The cause 
of this is probably an increase in volume 
or swelling of the vitreous body, accom- 
panied by an edema and swelling of the 
ciliary processes. The chamber depth in 
the dog can be approximated, and com- 
pared with the normal eye, by observing 
the eye from the lateral aspect with pen- 
light and binocular loupe. When the ob- 
server’s eye becomes “practiced” to depth 
perception, shallow chambers can readily 
be seen when viewing the eye from the 
front. Whereas a shallow anterior chamber 
is usually associated with primary acute 
attacks of glaucoma, it may be observed 
in instances of secondary glaucoma, e.g., 
types of lens subluxation, swelling of the 
lens in cataract formation, and in iris 
bombé. 

Dilatation of the Pupil—Probably the 
most constant and significant clinical sign 
of glaucoma in the dog is full dilatation of 
the pupil with no response to light stimuli. 
This is also a constant finding in progres- 
sive retinal atrophy and allied conditions® 
and, therefore, should never be used as an 
independent entity to establish a diagnosis 
of glaucoma. 

The dilatation may be caused by a pres- 
sure paresis of the ciliary nerves, a paresis 
of the sphincter fibers because of edema- 
tous pressure, or an irritation of the sym- 
pathetic nerves. If tension is relieved early 
enough by medical or surgical interven- 
tion, the pupil may again become normally 
mobile and contracted. If the attack is pro- 
longed and has produced synechias (ad- 
hesions) at the root of the iris, or if atro- 
phy of the iris has occurred, the pupil may 
remain dilated for life, even though the 
tension is normalized. The pupil dilatation 
is often one of the first signs noticed by 
the owner, as it produces a peculiar green- 
ish blue hue (especially in Cocker Spaniels 
with acute congestive glaucoma). This 
color is thought to be an optical effect due 
to the turbidity of the optical media where- 
by the lens reflects light.° 

Episcleral Vascularization.—Episcleral 
vascularization, or congestion of the ep- 


iscleral vessels, is a constant finding in 
tension increase. The vortex veins within 
the sclera are affected by the initial in- 
crease in tension. This makes it necessary 
for the anterior ciliary veins to take over 
their work, thus becoming distended in the 
process. 

The conjunctival vessels also become in- 
jected and a mild degree of chemosis may 
accompany the change in the vessels. This 
engorgement is accentuated in the chronic 
and absolute stages by the inevitable globe 
enlargement (buphthalmos). When tension 
is restored to normal, the vessels tend to 
return to near normal size; the smaller 
ones disappear but seldom do any com- 
pletely revert to their original caliber. The 
conjunctiva becomes “thinner” and even 
atrophic after a sustained tension increase. 

Loss of Vision.—Loss of vision, while 
due partly to failure of the owner to 
recognize the early stages, may also be due 
to failure on the part of the veterinary 
clinician to diagnose and treat the con- 
dition properly. If seen early, when there 
is little or only partial loss of vision, sight 
can usually be preserved. When only one 
eye is glaucomatous, the dog may or may 
not show signs of blindness on the affected 
side. To test the ambulatory vision, a 
heavy black patch is placed over the nor- 
mal eye (held in place with laces which 
encircle the opposite ear and the neck). 
The dog is then observed as it moves 
through unfamiliar surroundings. When 
the tension increase is of long duration, 
and examination with the ophthalmoscope 
discloses extensive cupping and retinal 
atrophy, this test is not performed. 

In the early acute congestive phase, 
the blindness that ensues is often of a 
transient nature, for when tension is 
normalized, vision is restored. The 
initial opacification of the ocular media 
contributes to the reduction in the vision, 
but ischemic changes in the retinal blood 
vessels, as a result of congestive changes 
in the retinal tissue, may also be a con- 
tributing factor. There may also be a pres- 
sure interference with transmission of im- 
pulses along the optic nerve fibers or a 
pressure interference with the function of 
the rods and cones.* 

In one instance, following normalization 
of tension, two weeks elapsed before vision 
returned, although the ocular media was 
clear for most of that period. The return 
of vision was certainly dramatic, as all 
hope for sight had been abandoned. In 
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other dogs, return of vision ensued within 
hours following tension relief, especially 
when this was accomplished by medical 
means. As a rule, the tension must be re- 
lieved within 24 to 48 hours following on- 
set of acute congestive attacks, when ten- 
sions are 60 mm, of mercury or more, in 
order to prevent permanent damage and 
loss of vision. 

Buphthalmos (Hydrophthalmos).—The 
term hydrophthalmos or buphthalmos is 
applied to a glaucomatous eye when, under 
the influence of high tension, it has in- 
creased in size. These terms are used in 
human ophthalmology to denote infantile 
(congenital) glaucoma in which, because 
of the softness of the tissues, the gross 
distention of the eyeball is the main 
characteristic. While this is not found in 
the human adult, it is a constant clinical 
finding in canine glaucoma, whether it be 
primary or secondary, probably because 
the canine eye contains more elastic fibers. 
These terms are used synonymously; the 
French and English preferring “hydroph- 
thalmos,” with “buphthalmos” being more 
commonly used in this country. 

Enlargement of the globe is a gradual 
although often rapid process. The full dila- 
tation of the pupil, in the early stage of 
tension increase, gives to the eye an ap- 
pearance of enlargement beyond that which 
is actually present. However, within a few 
weeks the globe may increase in size, with 
the cornea increasing in all dimensions and 
the eyeball becoming exophthalmic. As the 
buphthalmos increases, the eye develops an 
unpleasant appearance and is subjected to 
other inflammatory processes. 

Cupping of the Optic Dise.—Since the 
lamina cribosa, that portion of the sclera 
which is perforated by the optic nerve, is 
the most yielding area of the fibrous coat, 
it is pressed backward, producing a depres- 
sion or cupping of the optic nerve head 
which is recognizable with the ophthalmo- 
scope when the ocular media is clear. 
Ordinarily, this is not an early finding but 
it has been seen distinctly in dogs a few 
days following an acute attack. It is most 
readily seen in the blind, but clear, glau- 
comatous eye. For the normally myopic 
eye, a minus 3 lens of the ophthalmoscope 
is used first, with changes in diopters 
being made to most clearly view the fundus. 
In the case of subluxation or luxation of 
the lens, when attempting to visualize the 
fundus around the border of the lens, a 
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plus 7 or 8 lens is used. In cupping, the 
blood vessels appear to drop over the edge 
of the optic disc and are only faintly seen 
at the bottom of the depression. 

Atrophy of the Optic Disc and Retina.— 
More often than not, atrophy of the optic 
disc accompanies the cupping. The disc 
becomes grayish white and few, if any, 
vessels can be seen emerging from it. The 
retina also becomes atrophic and nearly 
devoid of vessels. 

Iris Atrophy.—In the chronic and ab- 
solute types, glaucomatous changes are 
evident in the iris. It appears atrophic and 
thin, especially at the pupillary border 
(sphincter muscle area). In time, this area 
appears darker, patchy, and riddled with 
holes. Pigmentary deposits may be found 
on the anterior lens surface or free in the 
anterior chamber itself. In well-established 
cases with obscure histories, it is difficult 
to determine if extensive iris atrophy is 
the result, or the possible cause, of the ten- 
sion increase. 


SUMMARY 


Glaucoma, an abnormal elevation of in- 
traocular pressure, is diagnosed by tono- 
metry, the measurement of impressibility 
of the tunics of the eye by forces applied 
to these tunics. Both digital and instru- 
— tonometry may be employed in the 

og. 

The diagnosis of glaucoma in the dog is 
usually relatively simple because of the 
exaggerated clinical signs present. These 
signs include: (1) increase in intraocular 
tension, (2) pain, (3) cloudy, “steamy” cor- 
nea, (4) insensitive cornea, (5) shallow an- 
terior chamber, (6) dilatation of pupil, no 
light response, (7) episcleral vasculariza- 
tion, (8) loss of vision, (9) buphthalmos 
(hydrophthalmos), (10) cupping of the 
optic disc, (11) atrophy of the optic disc 
and retina, and (12) iris atrophy. 
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Parasitism in Sheep on Irrigated Pastures 


G. C. SHELTON, D.V.M., M.S.; ARMAND MOLES, M.S.; A. J. DYER, Ph.D. 


DUE TO THE prolonged (1952-1956) drought, 
in Missouri and surrounding states, con- 
siderable interest has been indicated in the 
possibilities of irrigated pastures for 
sheep. Because there was practically no 
information available concerning the re- 
sponse of sheep to pasture irrigation under 
midwestern conditions, an experiment was 
initiated to study the problem at the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The purpose of this experiment was to 
compare the values of different pasture 
crops for sheep under conditions of natural 
rainfall, irrigation, and irrigation plus 
additional nitrogen fertilizer. This is a 
report of some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in attempting to control stomach 
worms (Haemonchus) and __ intestinal 
worms (Nematodirus) during the course 
of the experiment. 

Since the conditions herein reported were 
experimental, it was impossible to apply 
some of the recognized hygienic principles 
necessary for the control of gastrointes- 
tinal parasitism in sheep. However, be- 
cause of the inefficiency of the control pro- 
gram which was used, and because the cir- 
cumstances of this experiment could be 
duplicated under natural conditions during 
extremely wet years, it appears that the 
results may be significant. 

Little information is available concern- 
ing the bionomics of internal parasites of 
sheep under irrigated pasture conditions. 
In a study with Trichostrongylus azxei 
infections in sheep in southern California, 
it was concluded that the destructive force 
of such natural adverse factors as desic- 
eation, high temperature, and sunlight 
would be greatly reduced under irrigated 
pasture conditions.’ In Nevada, workers 
found that on irrigated pastures the phe- 
nothiazine-salt mixture, combined with 
periodic therapeutic treatments, usually 
kept stomach worms under control.* Ob- 
servations made in southern New Mexico 
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indicated that Haemonchus larvae die off 
rapidly on irrigated pastures.' In the same 
state, investigators found that pasture 
rotation and preventive treatment with 
phenothiazine and salt kept lambs normal 
and healthy on irrigated pastures. The 
number of parasite eggs discharged by 
these lambs was only about 5 per cent of 
the number discharged by untreated 
lambs.*® 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


In this experiment, nine '/2-acre plots were 
seeded for pasture (table 1). Plots 1, 6, and 7 
were not irrigated. Plots 3, 4, and 9 were selected 
for routine studies of the parasite problem as well 
as it could be determined by the worm egg dis- 
charge in the feces. 


TABLE I—Seeding Order of Experimental Pasture 


lots 


Orchard grass; Orchard grass 
Korean lespedeza only 


Orchard grass; 
Ladino clover 


Plots 1, 2. 3 Plots 4, 5. 6 Plots 7, 8. 9 


The season's water was supplied by overhead 
sprinklers, in ten separate applications, at the rate 
of 2 inches per application. The ewes and lambs 
were placed on pasture April 25, and on July 7 
the lambs were weaned and the ewes were re- 
moved. On October 1, the lambs were moved from 
the experimental plots to drylots. 

All ewes were drenched with phenothiazine the 
day before they were placed on experimental pas- 
tures. Phenothiazine-salt mixture (1:10) was avail- 
able to the ewes and lambs at all times. The par- 
ticle size of the drug was well within the range 
considered most efficient. When it became evident, 
on June 1, that radical measures would be neces- 
sary for parasite control, standard sized therapeutic 
doses of phenothiazine, or copper sulfate-nicotine 
sulfate (Cu-Nic), were administered at two-week 
intervals 

As far as could be determined, the phenothiazine- 
salt was consumed in average amounts, although 
the lambs did not appear to eat much until they 
were near weaning age. 

To study the immature parasitic larvae present, 
grass clippings were cut at random over similar 
areas of three different irrigated pastures. A kilo- 
gram (2.2 lb.) of grass from each pasture was 
placed in a large Baermann funnel and covered 
with warm water. At the end of two hours, 300 
cc. of water was withdrawn from the funnel, the 
nematode larvae from 3 aliquots were counted, and 
the average was used for calculating the total num- 
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TABLE 2—Nematode Larvae Counts Made from 


Irrigated Sheep Pastures 

Larvae recovered from kilogram of grass 

Plo 3 ~ Plot 4 Plot 5 
11,750 
1,450 
2,100 


Date 
july 6 
Aug. 24 
Sept. 19 


ber. A high percentage of the larvae concentrated 
in this manner were larval stages of Haemonchus 
contortus. The methods used for larval concentra- 
tion during the study were rather crude, with a 
probability of considerable error, but the counts 
(table 2) give a good estimate of the immature 
Parasite populations on these irrigated pastures. 


RESULTS 


During the early months of the study, 
the worm egg output in the lambs was 
relatively light. Counts made by the Stoll 
dilution method varied from 400 to 1,000 
eggs per Gm. (EPG) in most lambs. How- 
ever, during July and August the counts 
increased to from 3,000 to 10,000. Usually 
a marked rise in egg count could be ob- 
served at the end of the second week fol- 
lowing treatment. 

At the beginning of the study, the EPG 
counts in the ewes were relatively low, 
usually 200 to 600, but late in June they 
rose sharply. In some ewes, Haemonchus 
counts were 20,000 to 30,000 EPG and Ne- 
matodirus counts were 1,000 EPG. In a few 
instances, large numbers of Strongyloides 
were also found. 

The signs of heavy parasite infection, 
such as marked anemia, edema, weakness, 
anorexia, and frequent scouring, were 
more severe in lambs on irrigated plots. 
Death losses in the lambs were relatively 
light until September (table 3), the great- 


TABLE 3-—Losses Due to Parasitism While on Pasture 
Irrigated plots Nonirrigated plots 
“No. lost Percent “No. cent 


est losses occurring in September and 
early October. By then it was evident that 
the worm burden was breaking the re- 
sistance of practically all animals on the 
irrigated plots. 

Losses of ewes due to parasitism did not 
occur until late in June. However, before 
removal from the experimental plots (July 
7), 7 ewes (11%) died as a result of severe 
Haemonchus infections and only 2 of the 7 
were from nonirrigated pastures. 


NECROPSY FINDINGS 


The pathological changes appeared to be 
essentially those characteristic of pure H. 
contortus infection, although in most lambs 
considerable numbers of Nematodirus spp. 
were found. Both the ewes and lambs were 
extremely anemic. The hemoglobin level 
just prior to death was usually about 30 to 
40 per cent of normal. Edema (bottle jaw) 
was observed in all lambs and an excessive 
accumulation of straw-colored fluid was 
present in the peritoneal cavities of all 
ewes examined. The worm burden of lamb 
76 (plot 9), which appeared about average 
for those necropsied, was: H. contortus, 
9,500 (approx. 70% immature); Nemat- 
odirus spp., 1,500 (the majority mature). 


DISCUSSION 


Because of the rapid growth of orchard 
grass and legumes when they were ir- 
rigated, it was impossible to rotate the 
sheep from a pasture for as long as two 
weeks. The vegetation soon became tall, 
coarse, and unpalatable so that the sheep 
would graze only in small, isolated patches. 

Even though pasture rotation was not 
possible, it seemed unusual that such heavy 
parasite infestations develoPed in lambs on 
pasture in spite of the phenothiazine con- 
trol program. These findings are not totally 
in agreement with those of workers in New 
Mexico’ and Nevada‘. Probably the dif- 
ferent results were due to the high relative 
humidity and somewhat cooler spring and 
summer temperatures of the central Mis- 
souri area. It is of interest that the in- 
cidence of pasture infestation was much 
higher in early July than August and Sep- 
tember when it was unusually dry and hot. 

Other possible explanations for this ex- 
perience are: Much of the heavy pasture 
infestation with stomach worm larvae 
could have occurred in May and June be- 
fore the lambs began eating sufficient 
phenothiazine to curtail parasite egg pro- 
duction and subsequent larval develop- 
ment; also, the strain of Haemonchus in- 
volved may be partially resistant to the 
effect of phenothiazine. Ecological factors 
favorable to parasites, such as those pro- 
duced by irrigation, would be an aid to the 
development of drug tolerance. 


SUMMARY 


In an effort to control gastrointestinal 
parasitism in sheep, under irrigated pas- 
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ture conditions, a phenothiazine-salt mix- 
ture was fed continuously, and therapeutic 
doses of phenothiazine or Cu-Nic were 
given biweekly but failed to give adequate 
control. Twenty per cent of the lambs and 
1l per cent of the ewes were lost due to 
parasites. Signs of severe gastrointestinal 
parasitism were observed in most of the 
animals at some time during the study. 
Some possible reasons for the difficulty 
of control are presented. 
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Iron-Dextran Therapy in Children.—An 
iron-dextran complex (Imferon) was given 
in 1- to 2-ml. doses (50 to 100 mg. of ele- 
mental iron) daily into the gluteus mus- 
cles of 24 children with iron-deficiency 
anemia. Hemoglobin values rose about 11 
Gm./100 ml. in three weeks, the reticulo- 
cyte response being most marked in pa- 
tients with severe anemia. There were no 
untoward effects—J.Am.M.A. (June 29, 
1957): 962. 


Tuberculin Testing of Children—The 
tuberculin test is the most reliable and in- 
expensive means for early discovery of 
primary tuberculosis. Tuberculin patch- 
testing of all children every three months, 
by the mother in cooperation with the 
physician, has been suggested.—A.M.A. J. 
Dis. Child. (April, 1957): 396. 

A Rabid Bat.—A boy in Oklahoma was 
bitten on the finger when he attempted to 
pick up a hoary bat (Lasiurus cinereus), 
which was on the ground (with 2 young 
attached to her) and unable to fly. When 
placed in a wire cage, the bat attacked and 
tore to pieces one of her young and, in 28 


hours, she was dead. Her brain showed no 
Negri bodies, but inoculated mice showed 
typical rabies and their brains were heavi- 
ly loaded with Negri bodies. The boy is 
receiving treatment.—Morbidity and Mor- 
tality Release, Aug. 2, 1957. 


A vaccine against tularemia is being 
tested on prisoners in an Ohio peniten- 
tiary. Prompt streptomycin therapy 
brought quick recoveries to those who de- 
veloped infection.—Sci. News Letter (June 
22, 1957): 386. 


Dog Population in Europe-——The dog 
population in eight European countries has 
been estimated to total over 2.1 million. 
Of the 20 breeds listed, the most popular 
were German Shepherds, Cocker Spaniels, 
Dachshunds, Pointers, Boxers, and Poodles. 
—Gaines Dog Res. Center Bull., Aug., 
1956. 


Nightshade Poisoning.—In a dry season, 
when green feed was scarce, tomato vines 
(a member of the nightshade family), 
which were not bearing fruit were thrown 
into a cattle yard. Soon, 8 calves and 2 
cows were dead. The stems, leaves, and 
roots of the tomato plant are definitely 
poisonous. In another instance, sprouts 
from seed potatoes (another nightshade), 
were fed to a sow. She and her pigs were 
soon dead.—A. A. Case in Sheep Breeder 
(Aug., 1957): 10. 

On June 30, 1957, garbage was being fed 
on 11,368 premises to 1.25 million swine, 
only 5.6 per cent of which were fed raw 
garbage. Most of the latter were in four 
states: Texas, 2,710; Massachusetts, 4,270; 
Connecticut, 14,496; and New Jersey, 43,- 
136. In 29 states, all garbage-feeding 
establishments were inspected monthly and 
in five other states, 98 per cent or more 
were similarly inspected.—U.S.D.A. Rep., 
June 30, 1957. 

Vermont has been declared modified 
certified brucellosis-free, the fourth state 
to achieve this status this year. The other 
states so certified are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin. Other areas so designated include 440 
counties in 27 other states and in Puerto 
Rico.—U.S.D.A. Release, Aug. 30, 1957. 
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Clinical Data 


Pneumonia in California Lambs 


BLAINE McGOWAN, D.V.M.; J. E. MOULTON, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
GORDON SHULTZ, D.V.M. 


Davis, California 


APPROXIMATELY 2,000,000 lambs are fat- 
tened annually in California. The majority 
of these lambs originate from the range 
country of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, and the Rocky Mountain 
states and are finished on irrigated clover 
pastures in the central valley districts of 
the state. 

One of the most serious disease prob- 
lems among these lambs is pneumonia. 
This paper presents clinical data, patho- 
logical and bacteriological findings, and 
slaughterhouse observations concerning 
this disease. 


CLINICAL DATA 


The clinical picture is much the same as 
previously described.*:? There are usually 
a few sudden deaths, with no premonitory 
signs, one to three weeks after shipment to 
the irrigated pasture, followed by a varia- 
ble number of lambs showing depression 
and gauntness. The nasal secretions may 
or may not increase. 

If untreated, many of the lambs first af- 
fected die in one to three days, but as the 
disease progresses a more persistent course 
evolves, with some apparent recoveries and 
a variable number of so-called “chronic” 
cases. These latter animals rarely recover 
sufficiently to make economic gains. Mor- 
tality has varied from 0.5 to 40.0 per cent 
and the disease may be rapidly self- 
limiting or it may continue for several 
weeks. 

Feeder lambs of some geographic origins 
are reputed to be more susceptible to pneu- 
monia than others. One such area is the 
northern coastal section of California, 
which yearly produces 300,000 to 400,000 
feeder lambs of variable quality. Because 
of the prevalence of pneumonia in these 
lambs following movement to irrigated pas- 
tures, they are routinely purchased at 
prices below the average for feeder lambs 
from other areas. 

From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
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In 1956, the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made a survey of 195,- 
882 lambs on irrigated pasture to deter- 


TABLE I—Mortality from Pneumonia Among Clover- 
Fed Lambs According to Area of Origin 

No. of lambs Mortality 

in survey (No.) (9%) 

42,640 2,132 

4,500 45 1 

148,342 1,681 1 


Origin of lamb 


Northern coast, Calif. 
Central Valley, Calif. 
Northeast Calif., Nev., and Utah 


mine the mortality from pneumonia in 
flocks in which the disease appeared (table 
1). 


GROSS PATHOLOGICAL FINDINGS 

A quantity of excellent pathological ma- 
terial for study was afforded in the north- 
ern Sacramento Valley, where some 30,000 
north coast feeder lambs were being fed. 


During the summer feeding period, ap- 
proximately 1,500 lambs died, 500 of which 
were presented for necropsy. With few ex- 


ceptions, pneumonia was considered the 
primary cause of death. 

The pathological changes were studied 
in 96 unselected lambs with pneumonia, 
and bacteriological samples were collected 
from 50 of these. Blocks of lung tissue 
were taken for sectioning at the margins 
of the most advanced lesions. Because of 
the large number of lambs examined, only 
the changes in the lungs will be discussed. 

Diffuse pulmonary congestion was ob- 
served in 14 lambs. The lungs were dif- 
fusely inflamed, swollen, and edematous 
(fig. 1A). The trachea and bronchi con- 
tained white froth. Red consolidation was 
observed in the apical, cardiac, and inter- 
mediate lobes and in the anteroventral part 
of the diaphragmatic lobes of the lungs of 
29 lambs. The consolidated portions were 
dark red, swollen, firm, and well defined 
(fig. 2). Gray consolidation was found sim- 
ilarly distributed in the lungs of 11 lambs. 
The tissue was gray, friable, and some- 
times emitted a foul odor. On the lungs of 
the remaining lambs, there were extensive 
fibrinous adhesions to the chest wall which, 
in some cases, partially enveloped the peri- 
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Fig. I—Lungs of lamb 
showing gross diffuse con- 
gestion (A) and advanced 
pleuritis (arrows) involving 
most of the right side (B). 


cardium. These fibrinous areas were usual- 
ly bilateral and anteroventral but some- 
times involved one entire lung (fig. 1B). 
Foul-smelling, gray, liquid exudate was 
sometimes present in the pleural cavity. 
Under the pleural fibrin, the lungs of 37 
lambs showed diffuse congestion, while 
those of 5 lambs showed red consolidation. 
MICROSCOPIC FINDINGS 

Microscopically, the lung changes could 
be divided into four stages, based on a 
comparison of the condition of the oldest 
part of the lesion with each successive zone 
of more recent development. 

Stage 1, Inflammatory Edema.—This 
was found as a diffuse change in 14 lambs 
but, when parts of the lungs were consoli- 
dated, it was represented by a zone at the 
advancing margin of the lesion. The septal 
capillaries were dilated and filled with 
blood, and homogeneous, pink fluid was 
found in the alveolar lumina. The septal 
cells showed proliferation, were rounded, 
and protruded into the alveolar spaces or 
floated free in the fluid (fig. 3). Few neu- 
trophils were present in the alveoli, but 
many were present in the septal capillaries. 

Stage 2, Leukocytic Exudation.—This 
stage, found in the lungs of 44 lambs, was 
characterized by focal areas of alveoli filled 
with neutrophils (fig. 4). Alveolar edema 
and septal cell proliferation were still pres- 
ent but were masked by the leukocytic exu- 
date. The advancing margins of these foci 
showed inflammatory edema (stage 1). In 
many cases, the neutrophils in the central 
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parts of these foci were necrotic. In 16 of 
the 44 lambs, alveolar septa were also ne- 
crotic, and this resulted in massive areas 
of complete necrosis. On the lungs of 5 
lambs, there was pleural fibrin over the 
consolidated portions. 

Stage 3, Fibrinous Stage.—This stage, 
found in only 1 lamb, was seen in areas 


where alveolar leukocytes had disappeared, 


leaving alveoli filled with thick, coarse 


fibrin. 


Stage 4, Resolution.—This stage, which 


Fig. 2—Anterodorsal view of a lamb's lungs showing 
red consolidation in anteroventral lobes. 
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Fig. 3—Stage of inflammatory edema in the lung of a lamb. The septal capillaries are congested and 
numerous septal cells fill the alveoli. x 600. 
Fig. 4—Stage of leukocytic exudation in a lamb's lung. The alveoli contain neutrophils and fluid. 
x 225. 


was difficult to distinguish from the stage 
of inflammatory edema (the same type of 
exudate was present in both), was found 
in the lungs of 37 lambs showing chronic 
pleuritis. The alveoli were relatively free 
of leukocytes and contained mainly septal 
cells and fluid. The alveoli showed varying 
degrees of collapse and the lungs were 
usually hyperemic. 

The pleural fibrin appeared as a thick 
layer separated from the underlying tissue 
by a zone of neutrophils. Organization of 
the fibrin (fig. 5) was found in all But a 
few of these lambs. 

In addition to these microscopic changes, 
lungs from some of the lambs with ad- 
vanced cases of pneumonia showed hemoly- 
sis of erythrocytes, edema of interlobular 
septa, and engorgement of the septal lym- 
phatics with fluid. Septal fibrosis was ob- 
served in 1 lamb and abscesses in 2. Alveo- 
lar hemorrhage was rarely encountered. 
Bacteria were seen in the majority of 
lungs and, with the hematoxylin and eosin 
stain, appeared as purplish clumps in ter- 


minal bronchioles and alveoli. Atelectasis 
was seen in areas bordering consolidation 
and in lungs covered with organized pleural 
fibrin. Alveolar emphysema was never ex- 
tensive. No parasites or fungi were ob- 
served. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL FINDINGS 


At necropsy, the lungs and heart blood 
of 50 lambs were cultured. Corynebacteri- 
um pyogenes was recovered in pure culture 
from the heart blood of 13 lambs; mixed 
with Pasteurella multocida from the lungs 
of 10 lambs; and with micrococci, strepto- 
cocci, and Pseudomonas from the lungs and 
heart blood of 11 lambs. Staphylococci, 
streptococci, and Pseudomonas in mixed 
cultures were isolated from the lungs of 16 
lambs. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE OBSERVATIONS 


In the course of other investigations,® 
which necessitated examination of lungs 
from fat lambs at slaughter, the authors 
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became aware of a small pneumonic lesion 
appearing frequently in seemingly healthy 
lambs. Accordingly, the lungs from 12,495 
fat lambs were examined at slaughter 
plants. All lambs had made satisfactory 
gains and were considered healthy by the 
owner. In addition, there had been no cases 
of pneumonia in the bands of origin during 
the current feeding season. The lesions 
(table 2) had not produced sufficient reac- 
tion to disturb the clinical well-being of 
the lambs. 

The typical gross lesion was a firm, red, 
depressed area, rhomboid or linear in 
shape, and 1 to 4 cm. in diameter, Usually, 
multiple foci were present in the apical, 
cardiac, and intermediate lobes or the an- 
teroventral portions of diaphragmatic 
lobes. Grossly, these foci were similar to 
areas of focal atelectasis. The bronchi lead- 
ing into these areas were slightly dilated 
and contained small amounts of slimy, 
cloudy exudate. No lungworms were found. 
Microscopically, the picture was one of 


Fig. 5—Organized pleural 
fibrin in the lung of a 
lamb. The lung parenchy- 
ma is below, the fibrous 
layer in the middle, and 
loose fibrin at the top. 
x 225. 


TABLE 2—Incidence of Small Pneumonic Lesions in 
Clinically Healthy Lambs at Slaughter 


Northern Central North- 


Area of coast Valley east 

origin Calif. Calif. Calif. Nevada Oregon 
No. 

of lambs 5,342 3,889 1,891 732 641 
Per cent 

affected 70-90 40-60 20-30 20-30 60-70 
(range) om 


chronic bronchiolitis and alveolar atelec- 
tasis. The bronchioles contained a mucous 
secretion and varying numbers of neutro- 
phils, and the peribronchiolar solitary 
lymph follicles were markedly hyperplastic. 
The surrounding alveoli were usually at- 
electatic and often contained neutrophils, 
septal cells, and fluid. There was sharp 
separation between involved and normal 
lung tissue. 


DISCUSSION 


An opinion prevalent among California 
lamb feeders that a higher mortality occurs 
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among feeder lambs originating from the 
northern coastal area of the state seems 
well founded (table 1). Various theories 
have been suggested to explain this obser- 
vation. Most of these concern weather, 
feed, or some other environmental influ- 
ence. None have been subjected to critical 
evaluation, but most are untenable because 
they depend on the primary hypothesis of a 
unique environmental experience. However, 
there is reason to believe that the environ- 
ment of certain areas is more favorable 
than others for the perpetuation of an 
etiological agent and that this may be 
manifested in a higher prevalence of dis- 
ease. 

From the standpoint of the clinician, 
pathologist, and bacteriologist, this pneu- 
monia has as yet to manifest any variation, 
other than prevalence, ascribable to the 
area of birth and early life of the lamb. It 
seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
regardless of the area of origin of the 
lamb, a common but as yet unknown etio- 
logical agent, or agents, exists. 

Stress has long been considered a pre- 
cipitating force in this type of pneumonia 
in lambs. Transportation, either by truck 
or rail, has for years been credited as a 
source of severe stress, and the frequent 
appearance of pneumonia following the 
movement of lambs certainly lends cre- 
dence to this theory. However, this source 
of stress is common to the majority of 
lambs fed in California as very few clover- 
ranch operators raise their lambs. Further- 
more, movement from one part of the state 
to another could not be considered more 
stressful than movement, for example, 
from Idaho to California. 

Perhaps the most plausible explanation 
is that these lambs have experienced an 
inapparent pneumonia before being moved 
from their area of origin. This theory is 
strengthened by finding small pneumonic 
lesions in 60 to 65 per cent of the lungs of 
234 fat lambs shipped directly to slaughter 
from the northern coastal section of Cali- 
fornia, compared with only 17 per cent of 
365 fat lambs shipped directly to slaughter 
from Nevada. 

It seems probable that the correlation 
between the percentage of lungs affected 
(table 2) and the percentage of mortality 
from pneumonia, by area of origin (table 
1), is more than coincidence. It is felt that 
this lesion represents a primary pathologi- 
cal process, initiated by an undetermined 


etiological agent, or agents, which is not 
apparent during its course but is capable 
of becoming a focus of a more widespread 
secondary pneumonia following periods of 
environmental stress. Thus, this disease 
presents features similar to viral pneu- 
monia of pigs.'* 

From this study, one could speculate that 
bacteria entered by way of the bronchi, 
lodged in the terminal bronchioles and al- 
veolar ducts, and that the tissues reacted 
with hyperemia, edema, and septal cell pro- 
liferation. As the bacteria multiplied and 
spread peripherally, more lung tissue prob- 
ably became involved, the older part of the 
lesion began to show migration of neutro- 
phils which filled the alveoli in an ever- 
widening area, and inflammatory edema 
developed at the advancing margins of the 
lesion. Leukocytes in the central part of 
the lesion probably began to undergo ne- 
crosis which progressed peripherally, in- 
volving the alveolar septa and resulting in 
massive areas of necrosis. If the lamb re- 
covered from the stages of leukocytic exu- 
dation and necrosis, the lung progressed 
into the fibrinous stage or into resolution 
but, if the infection spread to the pleura, 
a chronic fibrinous process probably was 
established. 

The fibrinous stage of pneumonia was 
observed in only 1 lamb. Fibrin in minute 
amounts was probably present in all 
stages, but extensive alveolar fibrin, such 
as is seen in fibrinous pneumonia of cattle, 
was rarely observed. Either the lambs 
died in the leukocytic exudate stage, or the 
fibrinous stage was not a feature of this 
disease. Therefore, we believe that the 
term “fibrinous pneumonia” is unsuitable 
for this condition. 

It was impossible to differentiate the 
stage of resolution from the stage of in- 
flammatory edema. Resolution probably 
was present in lambs with congested lungs 
covered with organized fibrin, but in these 
cases the histological picture was almost 
identical with the stage of inflammatory 
edema. 

The gross changes could be fairly well 
correlated with the microscopic changes, 
although more than one microscopic stage 
was present in a single section of lung, the 
predominant one being responsible for the 
gross appearance of the lung. The gross 
change of congestion correlated well with 
the stage of inflammatory edema, and in 
red consolidation the predominant micro- 
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scopic change was leukocytic invasion of 
alveoli with hyperemia of septal capillaries 
(stage 2). With large areas of lung showing 
ischemia and leukocytic invasion, or with 
massive necrosis of the lung, the stage of 
gray consolidation was seen grossly. Reso- 
lution, if present, was indicated, grossly, 
by congestion. 

The lung lesions observed in “normal” 
lambs at the slaughterhouse were inter- 
preted as chronic catarrhal inflammations 
of the terminal bronchioles, with hyper- 
plasia of peribronchiolar lymphoid tissue. 
Inflammatory involvement of alveoli was 
secondary to the bronchiolar process and 
not present in all cases. Alveolar atelectasis 
was usually present because the bron- 
chioles were partially occluded by muco- 
purulent exudate. Further studies are 
being made on the significance of this 
lesion in sheep and its relation to clinical 
pneumonia. 

To date, the most satisfactory method 
of treatment has consisted of separating 
the visibly affected lambs by means of a 
dodge chute and drenching them with a 
sulfonamide solution (1.5 gr. /lb. of body 
wt.), repeated on the second, third, and 
fourth days if necessary. When it is pos- 
sible to give the so-called “healthy” lambs 
one treatment of sulfonamide, this mark- 
edly reduces the spread of the disease. In 
any event, the healthy group should be 
observed daily and any affected lambs 
separated and placed in the hospital group. 


SUM MARY 


Clinical, pathological, and bacteriological 
data and slaughterhouse observations are 
presented on a pneumonic condition in 
feeder lambs in California. A survey re- 
veals that it is the most serious disease 
problem encountered in such lambs, and 
that there exists a correlation between the 
prevalence of this disease and the origin 
of the lamb. 

At slaughter, the lungs of healthy 
lambs revealed a high incidence of a small 
pneumonic lesion which was highest in 
lambs originating from the area where the 
clinical manifestation of this disease was 
highest. Similarities seem to exist between 
this disease and viral pneumonia of pigs. 

Of 96 pneumonic lambs examined at 
necropsy, the lungs of 14 showed gross 
congestion, 29 showed red consolidation, 
and 11 showed gray consolidation. Pleuritis 
was present with lung resolution in 37 and 


with lung consolidation in 5 lambs, Micro- 
scopically, the lung changes showed four 
stages: In 14 lambs, the predominant 
change was inflammatory edema, in 44 it 
was leukocytic exudation, in 1 the fibrinous 
stage was found, and in 37 resolution was 
present. 

Bacteriological surveys revealed no 
significant findings other than the high 
incidence of Corynebacterium pyogenes in 
the affected lungs. 
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Controlling Fly Maggots on Sheep.—It 
has been found, in Australia, that the 
best protection against fly “strike” is by 
power “jetting” to saturate the wool with 
the insecticide solution; however, jetting 
is arduous and time-consuming. Since some 
insecticides will diffuse down the wool 
fiber, the effects of spraying and jetting 
were compared on two large flocks of 
sheep. Surface spraying with 0.5 to 0.2 
per cent Dieldrin was equivalent to jetting 
with 0.02 per cent of the same insecticide 
and was more effective than spraying with 
similar dilutions of Aldrin. To obtain equal 
results, spraying requires less total fluid 
than does jetting but it requires two to 
four times as much insecticide because of 
the higher concentration required. How- 
ever, because of the saving in time, spray- 
ing is more economical.—N. P. H. Graham 
in Austral. Vet. J. (June, 1957): 137-140. 


Enterotoxemia, due to Clostridium 
welchii type D, was diagnosed in a calf 3 
months old, in Australia.—Austral. Vet. J. 
(June, 1957): 144. 
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The Control of Laboratory-Induced Cervical (Jowl) Abscesses 
in Swine by the Continuous Feeding of Various Levels 
of Chlortetracycline 
H. E. GOUGE, D.V.M.; R. G. BROWN, D.V.M.; 

R. F. ELLIOTT, Ph.D. 


Pearl River, New York 


IN 1954, CERVICAL ABSCESSES, also known 
as jowl abscesses or feeder boils (fig. 1), 
ranked third as a cause of condemnation 
of pork, accounting for 2.6 per cent of all 
swine condemned on federal inspection at 


Fig. 


1—Photograph showing a cervical abscess in a 
pig. 


slaughter.® About 1,300,000 heads and jowls 
of the 50,000,000 federally inspected swine 
were condemned because of cervical ab- 
scesses, a loss of nearly $1,000,000 to the 
meat packers. More recent reports from 
the field indicate an increase in the inci- 
dence of this disease. 

The beta hemolytic Streptococcus is con- 
sidered the principal etiological agent of 
cervical abscesses, although Pasteurella 
multocida, Escherichia coli, and Coryne- 
bacterium pyogenes**** have also been 
isolated. An inoculum prepared from a beta 


From the American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 

The authors thank Mr. Edward Gianforte for the diag- 
nostic work, and Mr. Raymond Adamski for aid in con- 
ducting the experiment. 


hemolytic Streptococcus sp., belonging to 
Lancefield’s serological group E isolated 
from a field case, regularly induced ab- 
scesses of the pharyngeal region indistin- 
guishable from those seen in field cases.* 
The test organism was then reisolated from 
the lesions. Giving the inoculum in the feed 
was the most successful method of produc- 
ing the abscesses, although intranasal and 
intrapharyngeal instillation produced sim- 
ilar results. Strains of C. pyogenes and 
P. multocida, isolated from similar lesions, 
did not produce abscesses or any other ill 
effects when fed in a similar manner. 

The experiment reported here was under- 
taken following the indication that the 
continuous feeding of a ration containing 
chlortetracycline (Aureomycin)* reduced 
the incidence of cervical abscesses, in- 
creased weight gains, improved feed ef- 
ficiency, and reduced the amount of time 
required for pigs to reach market weight.‘ 

These beneficial effects were observed 
in four experiments, using 418 pigs from 
fall and spring litters, in a herd of pigs on 
a farm where cervical abscesses had been a 
recurring problem. The pigs were self-fed 
either a basal ration or the basal ration 
supplemented with various levels of chlor- 
tetracycline. In all instances, better results 
were obtained when rations containing 
chlortetracycline were fed. With 50 Gm. of 
chlortetracycline per ton of feed, results 
were better than at lower levels, but there 
was no apparent advantage in using a 
higher level under the conditions of the 
experiment. 

The objective of this experiment was to 
study the preventive effect that continuous 
feeding of chlortetracycline might exert on 
the incidence of cervical abscesses in ex- 
perimentally infected pigs. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Twenty-nine pigs weighing 70 to 80 Ib., from 
one farm, were randomly allotted to three groups 

*The trademark of American Cyanamid Co. for the 
antibiotic, chlortetracycline, is Aureomycin. 
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of 9 or 10 each, for replicate treatment. The pigs 
were identified by double ear tags, inoculated with 
a modified live virus hog cholera vaccine (Rovact) ; 
then held for 18 days for adaptation to the prem- 
ises and to permit the establishment of immunity 
to hog cholera. During this period, and for the 
duration of the experiment, the control group was 
fed the basal ration only, while the other groups 
were fed either 20 or 50 Gm. of chlortetracycline 
with the basal ration. At the end of this adjustment 
period, 5 ml. of a culture of beta hemolytic strep- 
tococci that had been isolated from cervical ab- 
scesses obtained from a previous field experiment 
were sprayed into the pharyngeal region of each 
Pig.§ 

Temperatures were recorded for three preinocu- 
lation and ten postinoculation days. Pigs were in- 
dividually weighed on the day of inoculation and 
the day before slaughter. 

The head and jowls of each pig were examined 
for the presence of abscesses at slaughter 38 days 
postinoculation. The contents of the abscesses from 
the jowls of the affected pigs were examined bac- 
teriologically. 

Assay of the complete ration for chlortetracycline 
content was within the theoretical range. 


#The trademark of American Cyanamid Co. for a hog 
cholera vaccine. 

$A Burgess vibrator paint sprayer was used. The culture 
had been standardized to 40 per cent light transmission 
on a Lumetron colorimeter using a green filter No. 530 


CONTROL OF CERVICAL ABSCESSES IN SWINE 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A summary of the over-all results is 
shown (table 1). The majority of the 
artificially induced abscesses were deep- 
seated, measured from 3 to 10 cm. in diam- 


TABLE i—The Influence of Various Levels of Chlor- 
tetracycline on the Prevention of Cervical Abscesses, 
Weight Gains, and Feed Efficiency of Swine 


Chlortetracycline (Gm./ton)* c 20 50 
Heads condemned (abscesses) 

3 0 
Av. wt. at inoculation (Ib.) .... 79.4 89.11 84.30 
Av. wt. at slaughter (Ib.)** —... 133.6 158.7 153.9 
Av. daily gaia (B.) 14 1.83 1.83 
Feed/Ib. gain (Ib.) 4.06 3.64 3.97 


*Complete ration. 
**Thirty-eight days following inoculation with a culture 
of beta hemolytic streptococci. 


eter, and were not observable until after 
slaughter. While no jowl abscesses were 
observed in the 10 pigs fed 50 Gm. of 
chlortetracycline per ton of feed, abscesses 
were found in 3 of the 9 pigs that received 
20 Gm. and in 9 of the 10 control pigs. A 
species of beta hemolytic Streptococcus, the 
only organism isolated from the contents, 
was present in all 12 abscesses. 


+ 


Controls 


5 6 


Graph |—The average daily temperatures of three groups of pigs inoculated with a culture of beta 
hemolytic streptococci. 
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The average daily temperatures of the 
pigs in the respective treatment groups are 
presented graphically (graph 1). An ia- 
crease in temperature among the control 
pigs was observed within 24 hours after 
inoculation and continued until the fifth 
day when a maximum of 106 F. was 
reached. After seven days, the temperatures 
returned to normal, Similar but milder 
temperature changes were observed in the 
pigs that received 20 Gm. of chlortetra- 
cycline per ton of feed; the maximum 
average temperature (104.6 F.) also oc- 
curring five days after inoculation. There 
were no observable increases in temper- 
atures in the pigs that were fed 50 Gm, of 
chlortetracycline per ton of feed. 

With the exception of an increase in tem- 
perature, no other clinical signs of infec- 
tion were observed in the two groups 
of pigs which later developed abscesses, 

Weight gains were increased in all anti- 
biotic-fed pigs when compared with the 
controls. Feed efficiency was lower than 
observed in earlier experiments, but this 
may have been influenced by improper 
functioning of the self-feeders. Neverthe- 
less, feed efficiency was improved in the 
groups that were fed the antibiotic (table 
1). The average daily intake of chlortetra- 
cycline in the group fed the higher level of 
antibiotic was approximately 180 mg., or 
1.5 mg. per pound of body weight. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Twenty-nine pigs were assigned to three 
replicated experimental treatment groups 
and were fed a basal ration supplemented 
with 20 Gm. or 50 Gm. of chlortetracycline 
per ton. After the pigs had been fed their 
respective rations for 18 days, each pig 
was inoculated by spraying the pharyn- 
geal region with a standardized culture of 
beta hemolytic streptococci. All were 
slaughtered 38 days after inoculation. Ab- 
scesses were found in none of the 10 pigs 
fed the ration containing 50 Gm. of 
chlortetracycline, but they were present in 
3 of the 9 pigs fed 20 Gm. of chlortetra- 
cycline, and in 9 of the 10 control pigs. 
The organism was isolated from the con- 
tents of all abscesses. In comparison with 
the control pigs, an increase in weight gain 
and an improvement in feed efficiency oc- 
curred in those fed the antibiotic-supple- 
mented rations. 

The results indicate that the continuous 
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feeding of a ration containing 50 Gm. of 
chlortetracycline per ton of complete feed 
will aid in the prevention of cervical ab- 
scesses caused by species of beta hemolytic 
streptococci. 
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Conflicting Views on Scrapie 
Two views on scrapie and related myop- 
athies in sheep are presented. Ten differ- 


ent syndromes were described when 448 
cases of myopathy in sheep from 25 flocks, 
in Britain, were classified. In four syn- 
dromes, rubbing was a prominent feature. 
These were called: classical scrapie, non- 
wasting scrapie, asthenic cachetic scrapie, 
and amaurotic scrapie with progressive 
loss of vision. The six nonrubbing forms 
described were: inapparent myopathy 
(preclinical scrapie), acute hind limb pal- 
sey, postpartum pining, acute asthenic 
paralysis, juvenile pining, and generalized 
ataxic pining. 

Available evidence was considered in- 
compatible with the theory that scrapie is 
caused by an infectious communicable 
agent with a long incubation period. The 
author’s hypothesis is that all of the myop- 
athies described, including scrapie, are 
forms of a disease which is primarily 
hereditary but subject to modification by 
environmental factors. It is suggested that 
control efforts be directed toward eliminat- 
ing scrapie strains in a breed rather than 
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by flock elimination.—H. B. Parry in Vet. 
Rec., 69, (Jan. 19, 1957): 43-55. 
e*e 

Conversely, it is believed that when vac- 
uolated nerve cells are found in the me- 
dulla oblongata, in animals which have 
shown typical signs of scrapie, that this 
is sufficient evidence for a positive diag- 
nosis. As supporting evidence, it was re- 
ported that, when 12 goats were inoculated 
intracerebrally with brain material from 
an affected sheep, all of them developed 
clinical scrapie, as did 8 of 10 goats sub- 
inoculated from 1 of the 12. None of 650 
other goats which had passed through the 
flock since 1949 had ever shown signs of a 
nervous disorder.—/. H. Pattison in Lan- 
cet, 272, (1957): 104-105; abstr. in Vet. 
Bull. (July, 1957): Items 2183 and 2184. 


Nocardia Infection of the Bovine 
Mammary Gland — A Preliminary 
Report 


A. C. PIER, D.V.M.; D. M. GRAY, M.S.; 
M. J. FOSSATTI, B.S. 


Davis, California 


This laboratory has repeatedly isolated 
an organism of the Nocardia group from 
a single dairy herd in the southern coastal 
area of California since April 1, 1957. 

Of 29 animals, whose milk has been ex- 
amined bacteriologically on one to three 
separate occasions, 16 have shed the organ- 
ism either as a pure culture or in combina- 
tion with Micrococcus pyogenes or Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae. 

The organism appears as gram-positive, 
branching filaments (fig. 1) in young 
serum broth cultures, varying to rod and 
shorter coccoid elements in older cul- 
tures. Its growth is aerobic, which distin- 
guishes it from the more familiar patho- 
gens of the Actinomyces group. 

The colonies on tryptose agar containing 
5 per cent washed bovine erythrocytes ap- 
pear after 48 hours’ incubation. They are 
nonhemolytic, raised, slightly granular, 
and whitish. With prolonged incubation 
(72 to 96 hr.), a yellow-orange pigment 
develops. No aerial mycelia are formed but 
the colonies are adherent and appear em- 
bedded in the agar. The organism is non- 
acid-fast. 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis. 


Serum broth cultures, 24 and 72 hours 
old, have been injected intraperitoneally 
into guinea pigs and mice. The organism 
was highly pathogenic to guinea pigs, with 
death occurring in three to eight days. 
Raised, white lesions, 1 to 2 mm. in diam- 
eter, were evident on the peritoneal sur- 


Fig. I|—Nocardia sp. isolated from a bovine mam- 
mary gland (24-hour broth culture). Gram's stain; 
x 1,500. 


face, from which the organism could be 
reisolated. Mice were not visibly affected. 

Clinically affected animals have shown 
extremely fibrous udders. Palpation often 
reveals areas varying from discrete hard 
lumps to diffuse fibrosis. Clinical infections 
have appeared in young, first-lactation 
heifers and in aged animals. 

Clinical signs vary from local inflamma- 
tion in the udder, accompanied by severe 
C.M.T. reactions' and, in some instances, 
by frank clots of pus in the milk, to visible 
malaise, anorexia, and febrile reaction. 

The udder of an animal from which the 
organism was isolated in pure culture on 


Schalm, O. W., and Noorlander, D. O.: The California 
Mastictis Test. California Vet., 9, (1956) :33. 
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three consecutive occasions was observed 
at slaughter. The cut surface of the udder 
showed several thick-walled lesions, 2.5 to 
5.0 cm. in diameter, filled with a pasty 
granular pus. Other areas were more dif- 
fusely fibrous. The organism was recovered 
from various areas of this gland. 

To date, the infection has proved highly 
refractory to both chemotherapeutic and 
antibiotic agents. 

Studies are in progress to establish, if 
possible, positive identification of the 
causative organism, pathogenesis, and 
pathological findings in both naturally and 
experimentally infected animals. 


Effect of Leptospira Pomona Bacterin 

upon Agglutinin Titers of Five Cattle 

Previously Vaccinated with Strain 19 
Brucella Abortus 


S. F. SCHEIDY, V.M.D., and |. LIVE, V.M.D., Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Since the practical diagnosis of brucel- 
losis in cattle is based upon the agglutina- 
tion test, it is of the utmost importance to 
determine whether an injection of a given 
biological product, other than Brucella vac- 


To determine whether the injection of 
Leptospira pomona bacterin might have an 
anamnestic effect upon animals previously 
injected with strain 19 of Br. abortus, a 
preliminary study was carried out on 5 
animals, 2 Guernsey cows and 3 Holstein- 
Friesian heifers. Each of these had been 
vaccinated with strain 19 Br. abortus ten 
to 34 months previously, when they were 
between 6 and 8 months of age. When in- 
jected subcutaneously with 5 ml. of L. 
pomona bacterin,* their Brucella agglu- 
tinin titers ranged from incomplete in 1:20 
dilution to incomplete in 1:80 dilution of 
the serum. Blood samples were obtained 
from all 5 animals one, four, and ten weeks 
after injection of the Leptospira bacterin, 
and the serums were tested for the con- 
centration of Brucella agglutinins begin- 
ning with a 1:10 dilution of serum (table 
1). There was no detectable rise in the ag- 
glutinin titers during this period when an 
anamnestic reaction would have occurred. 

SUMMARY 

In this limited study, there was no in- 
dication of a rise in Brucella agglutinins 
in the blood serum of 5 cattle which had 
been vaccinated with strain 19 Brucella 


TABLE I—Results of Injection of Leptospira Pomona Bacterin Upon Agglutinin Titers of Cattle 


Previously Vaccinated with Strain 19 Brucella Abortus 


Agglutination titer 


Interval between injection of | At time of in- 
Animal Brucella vaccine and Lepto- jection of Lep- 1 week 4 weeks 10 weeks 
No. spira vaccine tospira vaccine later later later 
34m0. P 1:20* P 1:20 P 1:20 P1:20 
G2 23 mo. +1:20 P 1:20 +1:20 P 1:20 
H 1 10 mo. P 1:40 P 1:20 P 1:20 P 1:40 
H 2 11 mo. P 1:40 P 1:40 P 1:40 P 1:40 
H 3 12 mo. P 1:80 P 1:40 P 1:40 P 1:40 
*}+ = complete agglutination; P = incomplete agglutination. - 


cine, or infection with an etiological agent 
other than Brucella, may stimulate the pro- 
duction of agglutinins which could react 
with Brucella antigen. Recently, it was re- 
ported that injection of Pasteurella bac- 
terin into cattle vaccinated with strain 19 
Brucella abortus as calves may give rise to 
an anamnestic reaction.’? In such in- 
stances, a temporary reappearance of ag- 
glutinins to Brucella antigen was observed 
in animals which had lost their Brucella 
titers, or a rise in a declining titer was 
noticed. 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


abortus during calfhood, and injected with 
Leptospira pomona bacterin ten to 34 
months later. Although the number of ani- 
mals used was small, the results are pre- 
sented since, as far as is known, such stud- 
ies have not previously been reported. 
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Ringworm in Horses Caused by the Dermatophyte, 
Microsporum Gypseum 


WILLIAM KAPLAN, D.V.M.; JERRY L. HOPPING, Jr., D.V.M.; 
LUCILLE K. GEORG, Ph.D. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


IN A PREVIOUS report,' the clinical and my- 
cological findings in a horse spontaneously 
infected by the dermatophyte, Microspor- 
um gypseum (M. fulvum, Achorion gypse- 
um), were described. This was the first 
such equine infection to be recorded from 
the United States. The common occurrence 
of M. gypseum in soil, and the apparent 
ample opportunity for horses to come in 
contact with this fungus suggested the pos- 
sibility that cultural studies might show 
this dermatophyte to be an important 
cause of ringworm in horses in the United 
States. 

This paper reports the first epizootic, 
of M. gypseum ringworm in horses in this 
country. This agent has been previously 
implicated in an epizootic of ringworm in 
a Belgian remount station.’ 


CLINICAL HISTORY 


An Atlanta, Ga., resident owned 11 
horses, kept on a 25-acre farm located in 
the suburbs, consisting of 6 Shetland po- 
nies, 1 Welsh pony, and 4 riding horses of 
mixed breed (table 1). In addition, the 
owner kept a male Boxer dog 2 years old, 
and 3 cats on the premises. Periodically, 
the horses were brought in from pasture 
for grooming, saddling, and supplemental 
feeding and, during inclement weather, 
they were kept in the barn. 

On Oct. 6, 1956, a number of raised, cir- 
cular areas were noticed on the back and 
shoulders of 1 of the animals. Within a 
few days, 7 other horses showed similar 
elevations on various parts of their bodies. 
It was thought the lesions were caused by 
insect bites. Eighteen days later, one of 
the authors (J.L.H.) was called to treat 
the horses for intestinal parasites and to 
determine the cause of the cutaneous ab- 
normalities. Since the lesions resembled 
ringworm, hair and skin scrapings from 1 
of the animals were submitted to a labora- 

Drs. Kaplan and Georg are with the Communicable 
Disease Center, Public Health Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Hop- 
ping is a general practitioner in Atlanta. 
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tory* for mycological examination. The 
alfected areas were clipped and a topical 
application of a medication containing 
flowers of sulfur, oil of turpentine, oil of 
tar, and raw linseed oil was prescribed. 
The owners were cautioned to exercise care 
to avoid human infections. At the labora- 
tory, the direct microscopic examination 
of the material showed both hair and skin 
invasion by a dermatophyte. A presumptive 
laboratory diagnosis of ringworm was 
made. 

On October 28, an investigation was in- 
itiated. All animals on the farm, except 
2 cats, were carefully examined, and ma- 
terials for laboratory study were collected 
from each. Hairs and crusts or scales were 
collected by plucking or scraping affected 
areas with sterile forceps, a separate pair 
being employed for each animal. A few 
hairs were taken from the head, back, and 
tail regions of the apparently normal ani- 
mals. Of the 11 horses, 8 showed multiple 
circular crusted areas, with the hair pro- 
truding through the crusts. In some of the 
areas, the hairs appeared to be matted by 
dried exudate (fig. 1). Many of the lesions 
were not readily visible but could be easily 
felt. The individual lesions varied in size 
from a few to 30 mm. and were distributed 
over the entire body of several affected 
horses (table 1). The hairs were difficult 
to epilate and when forcibly removed, to- 
gether with the adherent crusts, reddened, 
moist areas of alopecia remained. The le- 
sions did not appear to cause any discom- 
fort to the horses. 

The Boxer dog showed one circular, 
scaly area of alopecia (1.7 cm. diam.) on 
the left side of the neck. The cat that was 
examined did not show visible cutaneous 
abnormalities. 

A total of 12 soil samples for laboratory 
study was collected from within the barn, 
from its immediate vicinity, and from the 
pasture, by scraping the soil directly into 
4-oz. jars. 


*Mycology laboratory of the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, Chamblee, Ga. 
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TABLE |—Dermatophytes Recovered and Location of Lesions in Horses Studied 


Identification 
No. Age 
l 6 mo. 


2 15 mo. 
3 


4 


The premises were revisited at one- or 
two-week intervals to observe the progress 
of the disease. By Nov. 10, 1956, some of 
the horses showed bare circular areas 
where the crusts had fallen off. Eight days 
later, all the affected horses showed nu- 
merous circular, scaly areas of alopecia 
and the flanks, sides, and other sites on 
some presented a “moth-eaten” appear- 
ance, with loss or breakage of hairs (fig. 
2). The lesions on the Boxer showed evi- 
dence of healing and regrowth of hair. 


Locations ot 
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Dermatophyte 


isolated 
M. gypseum 


Lesions 


Breed 
Shetland Multiple, entire 
body. 

Multiple, entire 
body. 
None. 


Shetland M. gypseum 


Shetland None 
Multiple, flank, and 
back. 

None. 


Shetland M. gypseum 


Shetland None 


Shetland Multiple, head, 
and neck 
Multiple, shoulder, 
back, flank. 
Multiple, entire 
body. 

Multiple, entire 
body. 

Multiple, entire 
body. 

None. 


- Sypseum 


Welsh 


M 
M. gypseum 
M. 
M 
M 


Saddle gypseum 


Saddle . gyYpseum 


Saddle . Bypseum 


Saddle None 


Eight weeks after first noticed, the areas 
of alopecia were still visible on the horses 
but the hair was returning and all the 
crusts had fallen off. The lesion on the 
Boxer had completely healed, without scar 
formation. By the twelfth week, the lesions 
on the horses had completely healed with- 
out scar formation and no new lesions had 
developed. 

Although the five members of the owner’s 
family (ages 4 to 40 years) had repeated 
contacts with the infected horses and the 


areas, with hairs protruding through the crusts (a). Early lesions, appearing as raised crusted areas, 
on the neck and shoulder region of a horse—the hairs appear to be matted by dried exudate (b). 
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8 yr. F 
5 9 yr. F 
6 12 ye. F 
a 7 9 yr. F 
{ 8 4 mo. F 
9 6 mo. F 
10 5 yr. F 
ul 8 yr. F 
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vs Fig. |—Early ringworm lesions, on the pastern region of a horse, appearing as ra j ar crusted 
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dog, there was no evidence of transmission 
of the infection to them. 


MYCOLOGICAL FINDINGS 

The direct microscopic examination of the clini- 
cal materials showed evidence of a dermatophyte 
invasion im the 8 horses and the Boxer. This pro- 
cedure consisted of placing a few hairs and skin 
scrapings in a drop of 10 per cent potassium hy- 
droxide on a glass slide, adding a cover slip, and 
gently heating the preparation over a Bunsen 
burner for a few seconds to hasten clearing. When 
examined under low and high power of the micro- 
scope, an ectothrix pattern of hair invasion was 
observed. Large spores (5 to 8 u) were seen in 
chains and irregular masses on the surface of the 
hairs, and mycelial filaments were observed within 
the hairs. In the skin scrapings, branching, septate 
mycelia with arthrospore formation were readily 
visible. In no instance was the characteristic Mi- 
crosporum-type hair invasion, as seen in M. canis 
infections (sheath of small spores, 2 to 3 u in di- 
ameter, in mosiac), observed. None of the speci- 
mens fluoresced when examined under the Wood's 
light. 

To isolate and identify the dermatophyte in- 
volved, all specimens were cultured on a special 
selective-isolation medium, containing the anti- 
biotics cycloheximide, penicillin, and streptomycin,‘ 
and incubated at room temperature (25 C.). 

The materials collected from the 8 horses and 


Fig. 2 (above and right)—Late lesions, appearing as 
circular scaly areas of alopecia, on the face of a 
young pony (a). Late lesion, appearing as circular 
scaly area of alopecia, on fetlock of a horse (b, 
upper right). Close-up of flank region of a horse, 
presenting a “moth-eaten" appearance (c, lower 
right 


the dog yielded, in five days, a fungus which was 
identified on the basis of its gross and microscopic 
characteristics as M. gypseum. Macroscopically, 
the colonies were flat, powdery, and cinnamon 
brown, with a tannish pigment on the reverse side. 
The direct microscopic examination of the colonies 
showed the presence of numerous elliptical multi- 
septate, rough-walled macroconidia. A few micro- 
conidia were observed in some of the isolates. 
The soil specimens collected were tested for the 
presence of keratinophilic fungi by employing the 
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“hair bait” technique.’ The dermatophyte, M. 
gypseum, was recovered from seven of nine sam- 
ples gathered from the vicinity of the barn and 
from the pasture. Three samples collected from 
inside the barn did not yield this fungus. 


DISCUSSION 


Epizootics and isolated cases of ringworm 
in horses have been reported previously 
from this country.®*-? Where cultural stud- 
ies supplemented clinical diagnoses, the 
etiological agents described have been var- 
ious members of the genus Trichophyton, 
including T. equinum, T. mentagrophytes, 
T. verrucosum, and the organism M. canis 
(M. equinum). These dermatophytes are, 
as far as is known, parasitic in habit. They 
are readily transmitted from one host to 
another and may cause infections of large 
numbers of susceptible animals. On the 
other hand, Microsporum gypseum is es- 
sentially a soil saprophyte and does not 
appear to require tissues of living animals 
for propagation. Due to its widespread 
distribution in our environment, man and 
lower animals are constantly exposed to 
this fungus. The potential hosts usually 
appear to resist invasion but sometimes 
the fungus does penetrate the defense 
mechanisms to produce infections. The 
full explanation for such invasions is not 
known but, under certain conditions, some 
strains of M. gypseum may possess in- 
creased virulence or the resistance of the 
host tissues may be reduced at the time of 
contact with the organism. 

In this epizootic, neither the age nor 
the type of the horses seemed to affect the 
susceptibility of the animal. However, the 
horses did have one thing in common—all 
were heavily parasitized by intestinal 
worms and were in poor condition, which 
probably was an important factor in per- 
mitting cutaneous invasion by the derma- 
tophyte. The fact that practically all the 
affected horses showed evidence of dis- 
ease within one week suggests a simul- 
taneous exposure and, since the organism 
was readily demonstrated in soil samples, 
it is possible that direct contact with such 
soil was the source. It is also possible that 
the infection developed in one animal and 
the fungus was transferred from it to the 
others through the medium of contami- 
nated grooming tools or other equipment. 

The fact that similar conditions, i.e., 
horses in poor condition due to intestinal 
parasites or other causes, and the presence 


of the agent in the environment, can be 
found in most parts of the country, sug- 
gests the distinct possibility that cultural 
studies of equine dermatophytoses may 
show M. gypseum to be an important cause 
of ringworm in the United States. Since 
the clinical picture of this type of ring- 
worm is essentially the same as infections 
caused by other dermatophytes, cultural 
studies would be necessary to confirm this. 


SUMMARY 


The clinical and mycological findings in 
ringworm in horses, caused by Microspor- 
um gypseum, are described. The only dog 
and 8 of 11 horses on the premises de- 
veloped clinical cases of ringworm. There 
was no evidence of transmission of infec- 
tion to human contacts. This is the first 
such authenticated epizootic to be reported 
from the United States. 
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Antifoam Agents in Pulmonary Edema. 
—Frothy edema in the alveoli hinders the 
diffusion of oxygen which sets up a vicious 
circle since the adjacent respiratory epi- 
thelium then becomes anoxic and more 
permeable to fluid. When antifoam agents 
were tested on rabbits with induced pul- 
monary edema, a mixture of a silicon and 
a polyhydric alcohol compared favorably 
with 95 per cent ethyl alcohol. When nebu- 
lized and given to eight patients, by in- 
halation with an intermittent positive- 
pressure unit, the results were excellent. 
—J.Am.M.A. (Feb. 23, 1957): 630. 
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Oxygen Therapy with a Nasopharyngeal Tube 
in Large Animals 


T. KOWALCZYK, VET. DIPL., D.V.M., M.S. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


OXYGEN THERAPY has not been fully devel- 
oped in veterinary medicine even though it 
offers great potential benefit. It was first 
applied in small animal practice®’ and, 
more recently on a limited scale, in horses 
and cattle.®1° 

The development of the sulfonamides 
and antibiotics, with their outstanding 
contribution to the improvement of thera- 
py, has probably diverted attention from a 
more extensive use of oxygen therapy. 
However, in certain disorders such as 
pneumonia these drugs can arrest infec- 
tion, but inflammatory exudates must be 
absorbed. All too often this absorption is 
slow and incomplete. The function of the 
diseased portion of the lungs must be taken 
over by the healthy lung tissue. This is 
often done successfully, but occasionally 
the lungs can not cope with the disease and 
emphysema or recurrence of pneumonia 


may result, terminating in death. In such 
instances, oxygen therapy can often save 
the life of the animal. 

Another disorder in which oxygen thera- 
py is logical, and often the only one of 


value, is acute pulmonary emphysema, 
sometimes encountered in cattle in the 
spring and fall. Its cause is obscure; possi- 
bly some kind of allergy. Treatment is 
seldom effective since the animal usually 
dies in a few hours, but oxygen with anti- 
allergic agents is indicated. 


OXYGEN PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Oxygen accounts for approximately one 
fifth of the total atmosphere. This is nor- 
mally sufficient for respiration, provided 
the transport and utilization of oxygen are 
not impaired. A smaller quantity of oxygen 
in the blood and body cells, regardless of 
the cause, constitutes hypoxemia, of which 
there are several types: 

Hypoxic Hypoxemia.—This type of hy- 


From the Department of Veterinary Science, University 
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poxemia occurs when insufficient amounts 
of air oxygen reach the blood circulating 
through the lungs. All pathological condi- 
tions resulting in insufficient lung ventila- 
tion fall into this category: pneumonias, 
lung edema, acute and chronic lung em- 
physema, or obstruction or constriction of 
any part of the air passage to the lungs by 
foreign bodies, pathological processes, or 
excessive mucus. 

Anemic Hypoxemia.—This hypoxemia is 
encountered in all conditions associated 
with a decrease in hemoglobin, such as the 
primary and secondary anemias. 

Stagnant Hypoxemia.—Stagnant hypo- 
xemia results from insufficient circulation 
of the blood, even though its oxygen and 
hemoglobin content are normal. This hypo- 
xemia occurs in heart failure, pericarditis, 
circulatory collapse, and shock—both post- 
operative and anaphylactic. 

Histotoxic Hypoxremia.—This type of 
hypoxemia occurs when the normal amount 
of oxygen in the blood reaches the cells but 
the cells are not able to utilize it, a rare 
condition encountered in cyanide poison- 
ings and, to some extent, during general 
anesthesia. 

Mechanism of Respiration—The mecha- 
nism of respiration is under the control of 
the respiratory center in the medulla ob- 
longata. The activity of this center is regu- 
lated by carbon dioxide in the blood stream 
as well as by carbon dioxide produced by 
this center itself. Reflexes also play an im- 
portant part. Lack of oxygen is the most 
important depressor of the respiratory 
center. 

It has been shown that there is an in- 
crease in permeability of the lung capil- 
laries when oxygen is lacking.’ Plasma 
passes through the capillary walls and sep- 
arates the alveolar epithelium from the 
endothelium of the capillaries. As the tran- 
sudation progresses, pulmonary edema de- 
velops and the capillaries are pushed away 
from the oxygen of the alveoli. This aggra- 
vates the hypoxemia and, subsequently, 
leakage of the lung capillaries becomes 
more extensive, developing a vicious circle. 
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Finally, hypoxemia can reach a stage that 
is not reversible unless pure oxygen is ad- 
ministered. A similar situation develops in 
all pneumonic conditions when edematous 
fluid with inflammatory exudate accumu- 
lates around the capillaries, in interstitial 
tissue, and the alveoli. 

The therapeutic value of pure oxygen 
has been demonstrated.?:*>:1+12 It restores 
the normal oxygen content of hemoglobin, 
through the unaffected portion of the 
lungs, and also the still functioning, 
though diseased, parts of the lungs. Pure 
oxygen possesses five times more power to 
penetrate fluid than does the oxygen in at- 
mospheric air. Hemoglobin is the principal 
earrier of oxygen from the lungs to the 
tissues. Normally, in man, each 100 ml. of 
blood which leaves the lungs contains 20 
ml. of oxygen in the form of oxyhemoglo- 
bin. Tissues utilize only about 5 ml. of this 
oxygen; thus 15 ml. is returned to the 
lungs. 

Blood plasma normally carries only a 
small amount of oxygen. However, when 
the oxygen concentration of inspired air is 
changed from its normal 20.9 per cent to 
35.0 to 50.0 per cent, the plasma can carry 
1 ml. of oxygen per 100 ml. of plasma. 
Since this is available to the tissues, it 
means a 16.6 per cent increase in available 
oxygen. Also, the dissociation of oxygen 
from the oxyhemoglobin takes place faster 
when the blood is more nearly saturated 
with oxygen. 


J.AV.M.A. 
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Fig. |I—A calf, 3 days old, 
receiving oxygen therapy. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

An oxygen mask for large animals” and a home- 
made oxygen tent’ have been described, but sim- 
pler, more practical, and less expensive equipment 
is needed. 

The equipment selected includes 7 to 8 ft. of 
flexible plastic tubing, to 1 inch in diameter; 


a two-stage regulator with a flow gauge; and a 
cylinder of oxygen. The regulator has two indi- 
cators; one for measuring the flow of oxygen per 
minute, the second for measuring the cylinder's 
pressure and contents. The tube should be lubri- 
cated and inserted into the nasal passage to a depth 
equal to the distance between the nostril and a 
point one third of the distance between the lateral 
canthus of the eye and the base of the ear. If the 
animal shows the swallowing reflex, the tube 
should be pulled back until swallowing ceases. 
The tube is fixed with adhesive tape to the ex- 
ternal edge of the nasal opening, or to the nose 
ring in bulls, then is turned back and fastened to 
the head or halter, then to the stanchion, and con- 
nected to the cylinder (fig. 1). It is important that 
the tube be inserted to the correct depth, otherwise 
much of the oxygen will be wasted. At least once 
a day, the tube should be removed, cleaned, dis- 
infected, and inserted in the opposite nostril. 

For the first several hours of oxygen administra- 
tion, the flow should be rapid. Later, it can be 
slower. The rate and duration of oxygen adminis- 
tration must be regulated according to the seri- 
ousness of the disease and the size of the animal. 
A flow of 4, 6, and 8 liters per minute will give 
approximately 35, 45, or 50 per cent respectively, 
of bronchial oxygen concentration in animals 
weighing +200 pounds.’ Usually, the more severe 
the hypoxemia, the more dramatic is the improve- 
ment following oxygen therapy. 

An additional unit, the nebulizer, can be at- 
tached and will assure proper humidification of 
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the oxygen to prevent drying of the mucous mem- 
branes, as well as to administer aerosols of anti- 
biotics,” antihistamines, bronchiodilators, or other 
chemotherapeutic agents. When using an aerosol 
nebulizer, it must be two thirds full and fine 
bubbles of oxygen must be passing through it. 

Commercial oxygen, as used by welders, is satis- 
factory for animals and can be purchased in eco- 
nomical large cylinders (medical oxygen is not 
required). A smail cylinder can be kept in the car 
at all times for an emergency. 


CASE REPORTS 


Case 1.—On Dec. 6, 1956, a Jersey heifer, 
8 weeks old, was treated for acute bron- 
chopneumonia with penicillin, streptomycin, 
and triple sulfonamides for five days. Her 
body temperature dropped from 106.8 to 
103.0 F. on the third day of treatment, but 
the rate of respiration continued at 150 to 
160 per minute. During the next three days, 
the type of respiration became more alarm- 
ing in spite of antibiotic and glucose in- 
fusion therapy. Moist bronchial rales and 
crepitations were audible on both sides 
over the ventro-posterior and central areas 
of the chest wall. The calf stood with its 
front legs spread, head lowered, neck ex- 
tended, and tongue protruded. Pronounced 
dyspnea was manifested by mouth breath- 
ing, accumulation of froth around the 
lower lip, dilation of nostrils, collapse of 
the intercostal spaces, abdominal breath- 
ing, and slight to-and-fro movements of the 
whole body. Visible mucous membranes 
were cyanotic, the heart rate was 115 to 
120 per minute, and the appetite ceased. 

As a last resort, oxygen therapy was 
applied. A flow of 5 to 6 liters per minute 
was given day and night for two days. 
After 24 hours, breathing became deeper, 
the rate slowed to 80 per minute, the calf 
started to drink milk, and it lay down for 
the first time in several days. After 48 
hours of oxygen therapy, the heart and 
respiration rates and body temperature 
were within normal limits. Crepitation and 
fine rales were still audible although the 
calf breathed comfortably in normal at- 
mosphere. Oxygen therapy was continued 
for two more days (not nights) with a flow 
of 3 liters per hour to allow more com- 
plete absorption of the exudate. Recovery 
followed. 

Case 2.—On Feb. 24, 1957, another calf 
(fig. 1), 3 days old, which had shown slight 
dyspnea since birth, probably due to in- 
halation of mucus, developed an almost 
identical bronchopneumonia. When the sul- 
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fonamide-antibiotic therapy did not bring 
satisfactory results, oxygen therapy again 
resulted in a prompt recovery. 

Case 3.—On March 22, 1957, a Holstein- 
Friesian bull, 7 years old, suddenly devel- 
oped inspiratory and expiratory dyspnea 
with loud inspiratory snoring, as a result 
of stenosis of the upper respiratory pas- 
sage. The temperature was 102.8 F., the 
respiration rate 22, and the heart rate 58 
per minute. A standard sized stomach tube 
was too large for nasal passage so a tube 
1, inch in diameter was used. Oxygen was 
given daily, 7 liters per minute in the 
morning and 4 liters per minute in the 
afternoon. Antibiotics were also given. The 
snoring gradually diminished and after 
four days the respiration and temperature 
were normal, The bull recovered. 


SUMMARY 


The physiotherapy of oxygen is reviewed. 
Simple, economical, and efficient equipment 
for nasopharyngeal administration of oxy- 
gen in large animals is described. Its suc- 
cessful use in 3 animals is reported. 
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Pulmonary Vascular Sclerosis as a Result of 
Dirofilaria Immitis Infection in Dogs 


GORDON R. HENNIGAR, M.D., and ROBERT W. FERGUSON, M.D. 


Richmond, Virginia 


SOME YEARS AGO, several local veterinarians 
afforded us the opportunity to study the 
hearts and lungs of dogs suffering from 
cardiopulmonary disease of the nature of 
an endarteritis obliterans of the pulmonary 
arterial tree. These dogs, usually 1 year or 


Fig. |—Transverse section of a dog's heart showing 


left and right ventricular hypertrophy. Arrow points 
to the right ventricle. 


older, had obvious shortness of breath and 
resisted forced exertion. At necropsy, there 
was evidence of cor pulmonale and morpho- 
logical reflections in the arterial vessels of 
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hypertension. Adult forms of the filarial 
worm Dirofilaria immitis were found in 
the right side of the heart and in the pul- 
monary arterial system. Thus, a natural 
disease in the dog afforded us an oppor- 
tunity to study obstructive vascular disease 


Fig. 2—Adult worms in the lumen of the right ven- 
tricle of a dog's heart. 


of the lungs and its effect upon the heart. 

This initial study comprised a careful 
gross and microscopic examination of dogs 
with obvious clinical disease manifested by 
shortness of breath, ascites, and slowness 
on exertion. These dogs were from the tide- 
water area of Virginia where the filarial 
worm is endemic. A group ot dogs with 
latent filariasis, selected by veterinarians 
who made blood smears and discovered the 
filarial forms “swimming between the 
blood cells,”” was also studied. 
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NECROPSY FINDINGS 

On necropsy of the first group showing 
clinical disease, the entire right side of the 
heart was found to be markedly dilated 
and hypertrophied, and there was occasion- 
al hypertrophy on the left side (fig. 1). 
Masses of adult worms were found in the 
right ventricle and right atrium (fig. 2). 
More often than not, numerous adult worms 
could be traced into the pulmonary ar- 
terial tree for several centimeters, even 
to the point of causing partial mechanical 


obstruction. Adult worms were never found 


in the left side of the heart. 

Only filarial forms were found in the 
small arteries and arterioles (fig. 3). On 
the venous side, filarial forms but no adult 
parasites were demonstrated in the lumen 
of the vessels. Histological examination of 
the larger pulmonary arteries revealed 
atherosclerosis (fig. 4) and endothelial 
cushions (fig. 5). Focal intimal hemorrhage 
was occasionally seen in these larger ves- 
sels. The smaller arteries showed medial 
hypertrophy and endothelial thickening 
(fig. 6), while the arterioles were charac- 
terized primarily by medial hypertrophy 
(fig. 7). No corresponding medial or in- 


PULMONARY VASCULAR SCLEROSIS IN DOGS 


Fig. 3—Microfilaria (arrows) in a small pulmonary artery of a dog. Masson's trichrome stain; x 374. 
Fig. 4—Large pulmonary artery of a dog, showing atherosclerosis. Numerous lipophages (arrows) 
in the intima are accompanied by plasma cells and lymphocytes. H & E stain; x 374. 


a 


Fig. 5—Large pulmonary artery of a dog showing 

fibrous endothelial cushion (arrows); calcified throm- 

bus material in adjacent lumen (black). H & E stain; 
x 251. 
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timal lesions were found on the venous 
side, but often the veins and venules were 
dilated and around these were extravasa- 
tion of red cells and fibrin-rich exudate 
(fig. 8). Occasionally, there were perivas- 
cular hemorrhages and frequently the 
bronchial vessels in the walls of bronchi 
and bronchioles were dilated and promi- 
nent. Except in some of the older dogs in 


Fig. 7—Medial hypertrophy of arterioles. Masson tri- 
chrome stain; x 200. 


Fig. 6—Intimal fibrosis of 

a small pulmonary artery 

(A) and prominent bron- 

chial artery (B) in a dog. 
H & E stain; x 133. 


which emphysema was found, there were 
no parenchymal changes. Passive conges- 
tion of the other organs was also found. 

In the second group of dogs, those with 
subclinical or latent signs, minor degrees 
of the above findings were observed. 


Fig. 8—A dog's vein with hemorrhagic extravasation. 
H & E stain; x 67. 
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The dogs with clinical manifestations 
and those without signs of infection, but 
in whom microfilaria were demonstrated 
in the blood, were studied with respect to 
cardiac output and pressures in the right 
side of the heart and pulmonary arterial 
tree. These studies were carried out by 
one of us (R.W.F.) with cooperation of the 
cardiovascular group* at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia. The results of these cir- 
culatory dynamic findings will be reported.* 


THE PARASITE 


The morphologica! characteristics of the micro- 
filaria are similar to the microfilaria of Wuchereria 
bancrofti (fig. 9) in man. The adult worm has been 
morphologically described by numerous investi- 
gators (fig. 10).°*" The mode of transmission of 
the parasite of heartworm disease of the dog is far 
from clear. It is believed that the female mosquito 
is the vector in the lowland part of the tidewater 
area of Virginia.” We have attempted to transmit 
the disease by direct blood transfusions in 3 nor- 
mal dogs but this has not proved successful. Fur- 
ther effort should be attempted along this line. 
Adult filarial worms have been found outside the 
vascular tree in dogs.° Adult and young worms 
collected directly from the heart by dissection and 


*William B. Porter, M.D., Reno Porter, M.D., and 
John L. Patterson, M.D., Department of Medicine, Medi- 
cal College of Virginia. 


Fig. 9—Microfilaria from blood 

smear of a dog showing charac- 

pointed tail. 

stain (thick smear); 
x 266. 


teristic sharply 


Wright's 
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inserted surgically into the subcutaneous tissue of 
a dog (free from heartworm infection) were later 
found in the heart." 


DISCUSSION 


It appears to us that it takes nine to 18 
months for the development of sufficient 
pulmonary arterial damage before right 
ventricular strain becomes manifest. 

The nature of the endothelial injury 
caused by the adult worms or larvae is not 
clearly understood. The possibility of its 
being a hypersensitivity inflammatory re- 
action is in need of investigation. On the 
other hand, the mechanical irritation may 
be all important, particularly in the large 
vessels. 

Few experimental conditions have been 
established which have successfully lent 
themselves to the study of chronic pul- 
monary hypertension and cor pulmonale, 
although some notable work in this di- 


Fig.—10 Adult Dirofilaria immitis. x 1.2. 
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rection has been reported.*> Recently, the 
effects of the introduction of plastic beads 
into the pulmonary arteries of rabbits have 
been studied*® experimentally. 

It would appear that a study of dogs 
might shed some light on such matters as 
the length of time required to develop cor 
pulmonale and the extent to which this may 
occur. 

In addition, the study of the anastomoses 
between the pulmonary and bronchial ar- 
teries, as well as the venous return of the 
lungs, may be revealing as to the direction 
and extent of the blood flow through the 
lungs under the conditions of pulmonary 
vascular obstruction. 

We have made a number of vinylite plas- 
tic casts of the lungs of dogs with filarial 
pulmonary endarteritis obliterans in order 
to study the circulation and this will be the 
subject of a separate report.? 


SUMMARY 


1) Dogs with clinical and subclinical 
pulmonary hypertension were studied from 
the standpoint of morphological findings. 

2) Endarteritis obliterans of the pul- 
monary arteries due to infection with Di- 
rofilaria immitis is demonstrated. 

3) The possibilities of this condition in 
the dog as an experimental tool in the study 
of chronic pulmonary hypertension and cor 
pulmonale are emphasized. 

4) Circulatory dynamic studies on an- 
imals such as the ones described may assist 
in an understanding of the pathophysiology 
of the circulation in pulmonary vascular 
obstruction. 
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Brucella Melitensis in Goat Milk.—When 
58 milking goats were experimentally in- 
fected with Br. melitensis, the organism 
was recovered from the milk of 34 but not 
until three weeks after infection. It was 
not found in any milk sample which was 
negative to the stained antigen test. It was 
more frequently found in centrifuged sedi- 
ment than in the cream.—Vet. Bull (June, 
1957): Item 1696. 


No Foci of Strain 19 Brucella in Vac- 
cinal Reactors.—Tissues from 10 organs of 
each of 6 cattle which had persistent post- 
vaccinal titers of 1:40 to 1:80, but were 
negative to milk agglutination tests, were 
inoculated into guinea pigs and on potato 
agar plates. Brucella organisms were not 
isolated or recovered.—Monatsh. f. Tier- 
hikd., 8, (1956): 235 (abstr. in German Sci. 
Bull. (June, 1957): 8). 


Brucella in Fetal Membranes.—When 
fetal membranes from cows of both vac- 
cinated and infected herds were examined, 
Brucella were isolated from 7 of the 98 
vaccinated animals, only 2 of which showed 
titers; and from 7 of 39 from infected 
herds. No Brucella were isolated from the 
clinically normal membranes of cows with 
blood titers as high as 1:5,120.—Monatsh. 
f. Tierhlkd., 8, (1956): 257 (abstr. in Ger- 
man Sci. Bull. (1956): 8). 


Influence of Other Infection on Tetanus. 
—Tetanus does not follow every inocula- 
tion with spores. The synergic effect of 
associated infective organisms on the tox- 
icity of Clostridium tetani depends on their 
biological properties. Toxic coliform organ- 


isms favor infection, whereas nontoxic 
coliforms have an inhibitory effect. Bacil- 
lus subtilis can prevent development of 
tetanus. Tissue damage, even some distance 
from the site of infection, favors the de- 
velopment of disease. The development of 
Cl. tetani septicemia, with its shorter in- 
cubation period and more violent course, 
depends on the associated organisms.— 
Vet. Bull. (July, 1957): Item 2015. 
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Nutrition and Egg Quality 

The amino acid composition of egg pro- 
tein is quite constant. Significant increases 
of cystine and methionine is shown when 
a change is made from a low protein to a 
high protein ration. Low-fat feeds increase 
the fat in the egg yolk. Feeds containing 
large amounts of hemp seed, linseed, and 
cottonseed oils, as well as fish oils, increase 
the unsaturated fatty acids in the egg 
yolks. Deterioration and liquification of 
egg albumen in storage eggs may be due 
to the unsaturated fatty acids of the egg 
yolks acting as reducing agents. 

The content in eggs of vitamins A, D, E, 
K, thiamin, riboflavin, and pantothenic acid 
may be readily increased by enriching the 
feeds. This increase in vitamin content is 
limited because the vitamin transfer from 
feed to eggs decreases rapidly when the 
vitamin content of the ration is greatly 
increased. Feeds high in iodine, bromine, 
fluorine, manganese, and selenium increase 
the egg content of these elements. 

High humidity and high temperatures 
decrease the blood calcium levels and the 
eggshell strength is lowered. For produc- 
ing strong eggshells, high-grade limestone 
was equal to the more soluble calcium com- 
pounds such as calcium gluconate, calcium 
lactate, and precipitated chalk. 

The number of blood spots in eggs is 
reduced when hens are on range and when 
they receive adequate vitamin A. Vitamin 
K deficiency does not seem to be a cause 
of blood spots. Eggs produced from ra- 
tions made with meat scraps were heavier 
than when the feed was made with soy- 
bean meal. Rations high in corn (energy) 
had no effect on egg weight, but resulted 
in increased yolk color and a consequent 
lowering of the candled grade of the eggs. 
—Werner J. Mueller in Feed Age, Jan., 
1957. 


Dairy Calf Feeding Practices (as re- 
ported by dairymen).—(1) About 52 per 
cent of the calves included in this report 
were fed whole milk and no grain; (2) 36 
per cent were fed whole milk plus a calf 
starter supplement; (3) 10 per cent were 
fed a milk substitute mixed with water; 
(4) the remaining 2 per cent were fed mis- 
cellaneous feeds such as skimmed milk, 
buttermilk, and condensery drippings. 

Most dairymen reported that calves grew 
faster on whole milk. 
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Where a milk substitute was used, the 

farmers said the calves had less scours. 
Those feeding milk substitutes weaned 
their calves from whole milk at an average 
of 12 days of age. The substitute was fed 
until the calves were an average of 76 
days old. Many farmers reported feeding 
the regular dairy ration to their calves. 
—Wisconsin Dairying, Jan., 1957. 
High Roughage Feeding for Raising Low 
Cost Dairy Cattle——This system of feed- 
ing involves: (1) limited milk feeding to 
calves until they are about 50 days old; 
(2) free-choice feeding of good quality, 
mostly legume, hay; (3) the feeding of a 
grain mixture, roughly about one half the 
amount of hay being consumed. 

Calves were allowed to nurse their dams 
for the first three days. The amount of 
whole milk fed to calves varied from 10 
to 16 lb. daily. This was gradually reduced 
to zero at 50 days of age. The suggested 
grain mixture was: corn 500 lb., oats 365 
lb., soybean meal 125 lb., and iodized salt 
10 lb. Salt and bone meal were fed free- 
choice and vitamin A was added to the milk 
in the late winter and early spring. Growth 
was satisfactory when the hay and grain 
were pelleted. Cud inoculations did not im- 
prove growth unless the hay was of poor 
quality.—Hibbs, Conrad, Pounden in Feed 
Age, Feb., 1957 

Feeding Enzymes to Baby Pigs.—The 
effect of supplemental proteolytic enzymes 
on the digestibility of fish meal and soy- 
bean proteins was tested, in Canada, on 
31 newborn pigs. Feeding enzymes had no 
effect on the growth rate or on the digesti- 
bility of either plant or animal proteins. 
When soybean protein which had been pre- 
digested for 24 hours with pepsin was fed 
to pigs 2 days old, all 8 pigs developed a 
severe diarrhea and died within seven 
days.—J. Anim. Sci. (Aug., 1957): 568. 


Feeding Yeast to Steers——The addition 
of live-cell yeast to a low-quality roughage, 
a high-quality roughagé, and a fattening- 
type ration, at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, depressed the digesti- 
bility of ether extract material in each feed 
but did not affect the digestibility of other 
nutrients.—J. Anim. Sci. (Aug., 1957): 
671. 
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Preparing Manuscripts for AVMA Journals 


We occasionally receive requests for in- 
formation on preparing manuscripts for 
publication in the AVMA Journals. To an- 
swer just such questions, an “AVMA Style 
Guide” was published in 1955 and a few 
are still available. However, recent policy 
changes, such as those mentioned below, 
revision necessary before’ the 
“Guide” is reprinted. 

For general remarks on preparing man- 
uscripts, writers are referred to an edito- 
rial in the JOURNAL (Oct. 15, 1956: 389). 
In another editorial (April 1, 1957: 315) 
terminology was discussed. More discus- 
sions on terminology will follow at inter- 
vals. Some comments on these editorials 
have been published under Correspondence. 


NAMES OF DRUGS 


As a result of the increasing tempo in 
the introduction of new drugs and new 
combinations of drugs, it has become dif- 
ficult to determine which trade names are 
registered. Therefore, the (R) has becu 
discontinued and the first letter of the 
trade name is capitalized. 

Also, in an attempt to establish the use 
of generic or official names of drugs, the 
trademarked name will be used only the 
first time it appears in the manuscript, and 
again in the summary. It will appear in 
parentheses, following its generic or offi- 
cial name or its chemical designation, with 
a footnote giving information on the drug 
and the manufacturer. 

Only the active ingredients of combined 
drugs should be mentioned in the text. 
However, if this is not possible or practi- 
cal, the trademarked name of the combined 
drug will be used, as indicated above; its 
formula will be given in the footnote; and 
it will be referred to in the text as “the 
product,” “the mixture,” etc. 

We realize that this policy does not pre- 
sent the easiest method of dealing with 
drug names but it should be the most in- 
formative. This method poses a particular 
problem when drugs are compared in ta- 
bles. How closely it can be followed, only 
time will tell. 


REFERENCES AND AUTHORS 


In both Journals, the reference list 
should be arranged alphabetically, accord- 
ing to the surname of the first author, and 
referred to in the text by a number. 


In the JOURNAL of the AVMA, but not 
in the American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
search, the names of authors should be 
mentioned in the text only when they are 
directly quoted. The names are deleted for 
easier reading and to save space. 


JOURNAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


No single feature of our Journals has 
been criticized as frequently or perhaps as 
justly as have photomicrographic illustra- 
tions. When details are not reproduced 
clearly in any illustration, it merely wastes 
space and frustrates the readers. 

Suggested means of improving illustra- 
tions include: (1) printing the Journals on 
better paper (this would increase the costs 
of paper and mailing); (2) printing the il- 
lustrations on enamel paper inserts (this 
would increase costs and often “dislocate” 
the illustration); (3) insisting on better 
originals (authors should remember that 
some detail will be lost in reproduction). 

When large pictures are submitted, the 
authors should indicate whether and how 
much they may be reduced, or exactly 
where they may be cropped to preserve the 
important details and to fit the columns 
(254 in.; 4 in.; or 5% in.). Sufficient back- 
ground should be included to insure identi- 
fication. 

Furthermore, authors should remember 
that readers are usually less familiar than 
they with the objects illustrated. There- 
fore, arrows or small letters should be 
placed on illustrations to designate the de- 
tails that are not easily recognized. 


OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 


Duplicate Copies——All manuscripts or 
articles submitted to either Journal should 
be in duplicate—the original and a clear 
carbon copy. They should be double spaced 
with ample margins (1 in. at the sides and 
2 in. at top and bottom). This will allow 
reviewers to enter minor comments on one 
copy while the other is kept “clean” for the 
printer. 

When a paper is returned to the author 
for revision, the original copy of all pages 
he retypes should be returned to us with 
the revised copy. 

Galleys.—Galleys are sent to all authors 
to be checked for errors. Authors occasion- 
ally are indignant when errors which they 
had failed to correct appear in print. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Cultivation of Sheep Pox Virus 

The Egyptian Cairo § strain of sheep pox virus 
was successfully cultivated on the chorioallantoic 
merabrane of the developing chicken embryo for 
21 passages, using the alternating method between 
sheep and chicken embryos. Until now, only three 
direct passages of the virus in the membrane had 
been attained. The amount of virus obtained from 
the membrane was, in some passages, equal to that 
given by sheep itself, as the titer reached 10 ° and 
10“. Now the embryo can be used as a cheap host 
for large scale production of seed virus for vac- 
cine preparation. The cultured virus still caused 
generalized infection in sheep and did not cause 
any reaction in rabbits. The cultured virus was 
found to cross immunize fully with both the origi- 
nal Egyptian virus and the Romanian strain. 

In experimental studies of the cultivation of the 
sheep pox virus in the egg, it was found that two, 
three, or four days’ incubation after inoculation 
was the best time for obtaining the maximum 
amount of virus from the membrane, that the 
optimum temperature was between 36 and 37 C. 
No virus grew at 39 C. The highest titer of 
virus was found in the chorioallantoic membrane 
(c.a.m.) and the least was found in the embryo 
and fluids. The virus produced characteristic le- 
sions in the c.a.m. in the form of thickened, yellow, 
caseated patches, of different sizes, at the area of 
inoculation. Microscopically, the ectodermal layer 
showed proliferation, degeneration, and necrosis 
with considerable hypertrophy of the mesoderm. 
Several attempts were made to cultivate the Ro- 
manian strain of sheep pox virus on the c.a.m. 
using different methods with unsuccessful results. 
—{M. S$. Sabban: The Cultivation of Sheep Pox 
Virus on the Chorioallantoic Membrane of the 
Developing Chicken Embryo. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
18, (July, 1957): 618-624.} 


Elementary Bodies of Sheep Pox 

Paschen’s method was found to be the best for 
staining elementary bodies of sheep pox virus in 
purified suspensions as well as smears of skin le- 
sions. In electron micrographs, the virus was found 
to resemble other pox viruses but was smaller and 
more elongated. It appeared to have subpolar den- 
sities like the virus of contagious ecthyma. No 
central dense spot could be demonstrated. Average 
dimensions were: length 194 +16.08 yu, breadth 
115 *10.73 w, axial ratio (length/breadth) 1.76 
+0.176.—{M. Abdussalam: Elementary Bodies of 
Sheep Pox. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 
614-617.} 


Chlorinated Naphthalene Intoxication 
in Sheep 

Experimental highly chlorinated naphathalene 
intoxication was produced in three groups of 5 
sheep each. Sheep in one group were given 0.5 mg. 
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of the chemical per pound of body weight daily, 
an average total of 53.0 mg./lb. in 106 days, re- 
sulting in death of the sheep. Those in the second 
group were given 5.0 mg./lb. of body weight 
daily, an average total of 137.0 mg./Ilb. in 27 
days, causing death of the sheep. Those in the 
third group were given 12.5 mg./lb. of body 
weight daily, an average total of 256.0 mg./Ib. 
in 20 days, also resulting in death of the sheep. 
This indicates that sheep have a much greater 
tolerance for the chemical than do cattle. These 
sheep did not show cutaneous hyperkeratosis or an 
excessive drop in plasma vitamin A level. Affected 
sheep showed nasal discharge, weakness, loss of 
weight, inappetence, and ascites. The pathological 
findings were those associated with cardiovascular 
injury, necrosis and cirrhosis of the liver, and 
damage to the nephrons.—{W’. E. Brock, E. W. 
Jones, Robert MacVicar, and L. §. Pope: Chlori- 
nated Napthalene Intoxication in Sheep. Am. ]. 
Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 625-630.} 


Concentrations of Phenothiazine in Blood 
Serum, Bile, and Urine 

Maximum drug levels based on a 100-lb. live 
body weight (137.8 ug. of phenothiazine and 342.0 
ug. of phenothiazone) occurred at 24 hours post- 
treatment. Maximum drug levels in bile (72.9 mg. 
of phenothiazine and 64.8 mg. of phenothiazone) 
were detected at 16 hours. Maximum drug levels in 
the urine (2.40 mg. of phenothiazine/ml. and 
10.80 mg. of phenothiazone/ml.) were detected at 
20 hours. No traces of drug were detected in blood 
serum, bile, or urine at 120 hours post-treatment. 
—{T. Ellison and A. C. Todd: UH. Chronological 
Levels of Drug in Blood Serum, Bile, and Urine. 
Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 522-525.} 


Chronological Levels of Phenothiazine 
in Organs 

The first appearance of drug in the liver was 
phenothiazone at two hours post-treatment. Pheno- 
thiazine was detected at three hours. Maximum 
drug levels were at 16 hours for phenothiazone and 
24 hours for phenothiazine. The chronology of 
drug appearance in the kidneys was the reverse of 
the situation existing in the liver. Maximum drug 
levels in the spleen occurred at five hours for 
phenothiazine and phenothiazone. In the mesenteric 
lymph nodes, maximum drug levels occurred at 12 
hours for phenothiazone and 14 hours for pheno- 
thiazine. No drug was detected in liver, kidneys, 
spleen, or mesenteric lymph nodes at 120 hours 
post-treatment.—{T. Ellison and A. C. Todd: Ul. 
Chronological Levels of Drug in Liver, Kidney, 
Spleen, and Mesenteric Lymph Nodes. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 18, (July, 1957): 526-527.} 


Recovery of Phenothiazine, N. F.. 
in Dairy Calves 

Eighteen grade dairy calves were each dosed 
orally with 100 Gm. of phenothiazine, N. F. Total 
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concentrations of phenothiazine and phenothiazone 
were given for the following post-treatment peri- 
ods: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 
24, 40, 80, and 120 hours. No drug was detected 
at 120 hours post-treatment.—{T. Ellison and A. C. 
Todd: IV. Chronological Total Drug Recovery. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 527-529.} 


Phenothiazine Treatment of Weaned Calves 


Four experiments involved 81, 16, 11, and 8 
calves, respectively. Calves of experiments 1 and 2 
were given therapeutic doses of phenothiazine at 
the beginning; those of 3 and 4 were not. Calves 
of the medicated group of experiment 1 received 
1 Gm. of phenothiazine daily per calf and gained 
the same amount of weight as the controls. Calves 
of the medicated groups of experiment 2, 3, and 4 
received 2 Gm. of phenothiazine daily per calf and 
gained 60, 25, and 35 lb. more, respectively, than 
the controls. The worm eggs per gram of feces of 
the control groups averaged 26, 44, 125, and 56 
per cent greater than those of the medicated 
groups.—{G. E. Cauthen: Low Level Phenothiazine 
Administration to Weaned Beef Calves. Am. ]. Vet. 
Res., 18, (July, 1957): 612-613.} 


Weight Gain in Phenothiazine-Treated Calves 

In ten separate experiments, over a seven-year 
period, unweaned and weaned Hereford, Brahman, 
and mixed Hereford-Brahman calves were given 
single doses (54 to 96 Gm.) of green, NF grade 
phenothiazine at various times from 68 days be- 
fore, to 90 days after, weaning. In the one experi- 
ment involving heavy subclinical parasitism in un- 
weaned calves, the 59 calves gained an average of 
22 Ib. during the 97-day test period. The 14 con- 
trols lost 11 Ib. The other nine experiments, in- 
volving calves with moderate subclinical parasit- 
ism, could be divided into four groups. In one 
group of unweaned calves, 149 treated calves 
gained an average of 5 Ib. more than the 154 con- 
trols; 499 treated calves of the remaining 3 groups 
gained 3 Ib. less than the 410 controls. Toxic ef- 
fects of phenothiazine for calves or development 
of immunity by the parasites were suggested as 
possible factors responsible for the low weight 
gain in treated calves.—{G. E. Cauthen: Weight 
Gain in Phenothiazine-Treated Calves. Am. J]. Vet. 
Res., 18, (July, 1957): 608-611.} 


Isolation of Vibrio Fetus from Bulls 

A procedure for detecting bulls which carry 
Vibrio fetus by culturing semen and _ perputial 
washings on blood agar, incubating the plates in 
the optimum gaseous environment for V. fetus, 
and isolating and identifying the organism is de- 
scribed. The incidence of carrier bulls in 4 A. I. 
centers was 27, 34, 40, and 57 per cent (av. 
= 41% of 149 bulls.) The percentage of carrier 
bulls found positive by 1, 2, and 3 tests was 39, 
67, and 95 per cent. In repeated tests on 57 carrier 
bulls, 54 per cent of 263 semen samples yielded 
V. fetus; the rate of isolating V. fetus from in- 


dividual bulls varied from 1 of 6 to 6 of 6 tests.— 
{W. N. Plastridge, E. C. Walker, L. F. Williams, 
E. F. Stula, and E. M. Kiggins: Isolation of Vibrio 
Fetus from Bulls. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 
1957): 575-578.} 


Pathology of Virus Diarrhea in Indiana Cattle 


Examinations of field infected animals which had 
died of virus diarrhea, and field and experimental 
animals slaughtered in the acute, chronic, or re- 
covery phases revealed changes in the mucosa of 
the alimentary canal and the lymphatic tissue. 
Lesions of the alimentary canal were primarily of 
an erosive and ulcerative nature and were associ- 
ated with edema, congestion, and hemorrhage, 
particularly in those areas where only a single cell 
layer separates the lumen of the tract from the 
underlying vascular stroma. Edema and exhaustion 
of the germinal centers were the principal changes 
observed in lymphatic tissue-—{R. G. Carlson, W. 
R. Pritchard, and L. P. Doyle: The Pathology of 
Virus Diarrhea of Cattle in Indiana, Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 18, (July, 1957): 560-568.} 


Electronic Stethoscope for Sterile Surgery 

The design and construction of a relatively in- 
expensive electronic stethoscope for use in sterile 
small animal surgery is described. The instrument 
employs a compensated amplifier providing three 
bandwidths, a cathode follower output for auscul- 
tation, and a triggering circuit which controls a 
neon bulb for visual indication. The circuitry, ap- 
plication, and advantages during surgery, where 
sterile draping complicates direct monitoring, are 
discussed—{J. A. Davis, B. D. Fremming, and H. 
M. Borella: An Electronic Stethoscope for Sterile 
Small Animal Surgery. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 
1957): 634-637.} 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


The Future of Arid Lands 

In the spring of 1955, the International Arid 
Lands Meeting, comprising representatives from 17 
countries, met in New Mexico to discuss the future 
of arid and semiarid lands. The papers, which are 
published in this volume, covered the subjects of 
water supply, better use of current water and graz- 
ing resources, and plant and animal adaptation. 
The meeting pointed out the need of making sci- 
entific information available to farmers, herders, 
and landowners of semiarid areas; the need for 
further research in reclamation of lands made semi- 
arid through centuries of misuse by man; and sug- 
gested methods whereby these lands might be re- 
stored while maintaining the human and animal 
populations dependent on them.—{The Future of 
Arid Lands. Edited by Gilbert F. White. 453 pages. 
Illustrated. American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. C. 1956. Price 
not given.} 
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Conference on Animal Disease and 
Human Health Held in New York 


Lieberman, Atlanta. 


dieri, Instituto Superiédre di Sanita, 


University, New Orleans—Prophylaxis 


Point, Pa—Cat Scratch Fever. 


National Cattle Grub Committee 
Created at Kansas City 


nomics of Grub Control; Education 
formation; Program and Procedures. 


well over $100,000,000 annually, 


which nothing can be done. 


A conference on Animal Disease and Human 

Health was held at the Grand Ballroom of the 

Hotel Delmonico in New York City, Sept. 11- 

13, 1957. It was sponsored by the New York 

. Academy of Sciences, Section on Biology and 

the United States Public Health Service, Com- 

municable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. 
three-day session was directed by Dr. 


Some of the speakers and their correspond- 
ing subjects are: J. D. Martin, Louisiana State 
Health Department, New Orleans—Animal 
Diseases—Their Relationship to the Health of 
Man; Lt. Col. Jack H. Hempy, Office of the 
Surgeon General, U.S.A.F., Washington—Ani- 
mal Disease and Biological Warfare Defense; 
Roy W. Chamberlain, Communicable Disease 
Center, Montgomery—Vector Relationships in 
the Arthropod-Borne Encephalitides; B. Babu- 


Italy—Animal Reservoirs; Albert A. Benedict, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence—Newer 
Methods for Detection of Avian Ornithosis; 
M. L. Kaeberle, University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign—Newer Tools for the Prevention 
Rabies in Domestic Animals; John P. Fox, Tulane 


Rabies in Humans—1957; Robert J. Anderson, 
Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta—Public 
Health Importance of Animal Tuberculosis: and 
James A. Prier, Merck Sharp & Dohme, West 


Experts representing every segment of the 
livestock industry met at Kansas City, Mo., in 
August, 1957, to tackle the many problems in- 
cident to a national cattle grub control and 
eradication program. This workshop sponsored 
by Livestock Conservation, Inc., resulted in the 
creation of a national cattle grub committee. 

This committee will be divided into four 
subcommittees: Research and Evaluation; Eco- 


The keynote speaker at the meeting declared 
that “cattle grub . . . costs the cattle industry 


present in every state.” Many men in the field 
consider this disease as an economic loss about 


Research workers have been working to- 
ward the elimination of this parasitic 
but it was not until the end of World War 
II that some momentum in the project in- 
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creased. The systemic chemicals which have 
been developed are not presently available for 
general use, due to the “residue” in both the 
tissue and milk of treated animals. 

Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, chief veterinarian, 
Swift & Co., was named as permanent chair- 
man of the general committee, and R. Harvey 
Dastrup, general manager, Livestock Conserva- 
tion Inc., as permanent secretary. 


Symposium on Zoonoses in the Tropics 

A symposium on Zoonoses in the Tropics will 
be held in connection with the joint meeting of the 
American Society of Parasitologists and the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine and Hy- 
giene in Philadelphia, Oct. 30 to Nov. 2, 1957. 

Interested veterinarians are invited to attend 
the symposium which is scheduled for Thursday, 
Oct. 31, 1957, at 2:00 pm. in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

The program will be moderated by Dr. Willard 
H. Wright of the National Institutes of Health 
The speakers and their subjects are: Drs. James 
H. Steele, Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, 

Some Zoonoses Which Constitute Important 
Health Problems in the Tropics; Aurelio Malaga- 
Alba, Pan-American Scientific Bureau, Mexico, 
Tropical Bat Rabies as a Public Health and Vet- 
erinary Problem; Morris Pollard, University of 
Texas Medical School, Galveston —Tropical 
Arthropod-borne Viruses—Their Importance in 
Veterinary and Human Medicine; and D. G. 
Davey, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Eng- 
land—Human and Animal Trypanosomiasis in 
Africa. 


Dr. Elmer Hess Appointed Chairman of 
Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization 

Gordon Gray, director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, announced Aug. 1, 1957, 
the appointment of Elmer Hess, M.D., Erie, 
Pa., as chairman of the O.D.M. Health Re- 
sources Advisory Committee. He succeeds Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, New York City. 

Dr. Hess is a past-president of the American 
Medical Association, and of the American 
Urological Association. He served in France 
with the Army Medical Corps during World 
War I and has performed several missions for 
the government overseas. 


Drs. L. C. Harold and F. J. Kingma Join the 
Professional Staff of the Food and Drug 
Administration 

Two veterinarians have joined the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. LaVerne 
C. Harold reported for duty on June 25, 1957, 
and Dr. Fred J. Kingma joined the professional 
staff of the Food and Drug Administration on 
July 29, 1957. 
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Dr. Kingma was granted his D.V.M. degree 
in 1938 and his master of science degree in 
1939 from Ohio State University. From 1946 
to 1955, Dr. Kingma was secretary of the Ohio 
State Veterinary Medical Association. He has 
served as Ohio's delegate to the AVMA House 
of Representatives and to the AVMA Execu- 
tive Board from District X. In his new post, 
Dr. Kingma will be concerned with the prob- 
lems encountered in the enforcement of the 
federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Dr. Harold received his B.S. degree in Agri- 
culture, and his D.V.M. degree from Kansas 
State University in 1945. Subsequently, he ob- 
tained a bachelor of laws degree (LL.B.) from 
the University of Kansas City. He will spe- 
cialize in the use of various antibiotic drugs 
in the animal therapy field. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 

Dr. R. S. Sugg Honored at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute’s Annual Conference.—At the 
fiftieth annual veterinary conference held July 
21-24, 1957, at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in Auburn, a painting of Dean Sugg was pre- 
sented to the school by Dr. W. S. Bailey for 
faculty as a token of apprecia- 
Sugge’s work and achievements. 
member of 


the veterinary 
tion for Dr. 
Dr. Sugg is a many honorary 


and professional organizations from which he 


Li 


Dr. R. S. Sugg (second from right) accepting his 
portrait for the school from Dr. W. S. Bailey (right) 


at Alabama Polytechnic Institute's Fiftieth Annual 
Conference. 
Drs. J. E. Greene (left) and C. H. Clark (third from 


right) also participated in the ceremonies. 


numerous awards 
certificates in 


has_ received and honors. 
Among recognition 
of services as president of the Alabama V.M.A. 
and the Southern V.M.A. as well as_ the 
Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 


these are 
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Prize for his contribution to the development 
of the regional program for veterinary educa- 
tion. He is a member of Alpha Ps: Fraternity, 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, Phi Kappa Phi, O. D. K., 
Masons, Kiwani, Phi Zeta, the AVMA, United 
States Livestock Association, Alabama Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, and the Association 
of Military Surgeons. 

Dr. Sugg is currently serving a second term 
as member of the Executive Board of the 
AVMA from District IV. 


California 


A Course on Veterinary Radiology, Pa- 
thology, and Endocrinology Offered at the Uni- 
versity of California Medical Center.—Univer- 
sity of California Extension and the U.C.L.A. 
of Medicine will with the 
California V.M.A. to offer a course 
Veterinary Radiology, 
univer- 
October 
7:30 to 


School 
Southern 
in “Selected Topics in 
Pathology and Endocrinology” at the 
medical center this fall from 
Nov. 21, 1957, on Thursdays at 
9:30 p.m. 

The course is open only to graduates of ap- 
proved schools of veterinary medicine with 
the consent of the course chairman, Bennett 
J. Cohen, D.V.M., Ph.D. Moses A. Greenfield, 
Ph.D., will deliver the initial October 3 lec- 
ture on “X-ray Theory and Safety”. 

Requests for applications or information 
should be made to Thomas H. Sternberg, M.D., 
assistant dean, Postgraduate Medical Educa- 
tion, University of California Medical Center, 
Los Angeles 24. 


cooperate 
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Illinois 


University of Illinois Animal Hospital to 
Hold Lecture Series—The Animal Hospital 
of the University of Illinois Professional Col- 
leges (dentistry, medicine, pharmacy) will 
sponsor a lecture series to be presented dur- 
ing the fall quarter on each Friday from Oc- 
tober 11 to Dec. 13, 1957, at 12 noon to 1:00 
p.m., in Room 608, 1853 West Polk St., Chi- 
cago. 

An invitation is extended to all members of 
the AVMA to attend these lectures. Following 
is a list of the speakers and subjects: 

October 11—Respiratory Virus Diseases of 
Fowl and the Status of Vaccines Against 
These Diseases, Dean C. A. Brandly, D.V.M., 
M.S., College of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

October 18—The Clinical Symptoms and 
Treatment of Diseases of Zoo Animals, Dr. 
L. E. Fisher, D.V.M., Berwyn Animal Hos- 
pital, Berwyn; and attending veterinarian, 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago. 

October 25—Residual Toxicity of Newer 
Insecticides in Animal Tissue, Dr. R. P. Link, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., Department of Physiology 
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and Pharmacology, College of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Urbana. 

November 1—-Endemic Diseases of Farm 
Animals in the Chicago Area which are Con- 
tagious to Humans, Dr. R. Galvin, D.V.M., 
Beecher. 

November 8—Diseases of Dogs, Comparable 
to Human Diseases, Which Can Be Diagnosed 
by Radiography, Dr. D. Maksic, D.V.M., 
Department of Small Animal Medicine, Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, Urbana. 

November 15—Psittacosis in Laboratory 
Fowl and Its Diagnosis, Dr. L. E. Hanson, 
Department of Pathology, College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

November 22. (12 noon to 2 p.m. a lecture 
and movie)—A Complete Hip Prosthesis De- 
veloped in Dogs and Adapted for Human 
Use, Col. H. Gorham, D.V.M., U.S.A.F., 
Randolph Field, Texas. 

November 29—The Incidence and Control 
of Rabies in Animals in Cook County, Illinois, 
for the Past Five Years (a movie of rabies 
in the human will also be shown), Dr. E. C. 
Khuen, D.V.M., Cook County rabies Inspector, 
Chicago. 

December 13—Veterinary Clinical Research, 
Dr. G. Burch, D.V.M., director of Veterinary 
Research, Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

s/Witt1aM C. Dotowy. 


Maryland 

State Azssociation—At the summer meeting 
of the Maryland State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation at Ocean City on June 28, 1957, the 
following officers were elected for the coming 
year: Drs. Dale A. Wiley, Jarrettsville, presi- 
dent; Walter J. Hastings, Jr., Cambridge, first 
vice-president; Donald R. Lynch, Frederick, 
second vice-president; Harry L. Schultz, Jr, 
Baltimore, secretary-treasurer. 

The Association’s board of directors, elected 
at the same meeting, are: Drs. Robert M. 
Lynn, Riverdale; Robert C. Flaherty, Easton; 
Charles G. Ziegler, Cantonsville; Edward I. 
Neserke, Baltimore; and Arthur L. Brueckner, 
Hyattsville. 

s/Harry L. Scuutrz, Jr., Secretary. 


Montana 

Women’s Auxiliary —The annual meeting of 
the Montana V.M.A. was held June 28, 1957, in 
the Assembly Room of the Northern Hotel, Bill- 
ings. 
Mrs. Glenn Halver, Glendive, presided at the 
meeting. A report on the national meeting in San 
Antonio was presented by Mrs. Hadleigh Marsh, 
Bozeman. It was voted to make contributions to 
the National Loan Fund, the Research Fund, as 
well as to give a $100 scholarship to a worthy 
Montana student in a recognized veterinary col- 
lege. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 


suing year: Mrs. I. W. Vinsel, Dillon, president; 
Mrs. D. K. Shaffner, Dillon, president-elect; Mrs. 
R. J. Miser, Conrad, first vice-president; Mrs. J 
H. Newhall, Bozeman, second vice-president; Mrs. 
S. D. Gates, Lewistown, third vice-president; Mrs 
O. W. Bakke, Columbus, secretary; and Mrs. D. 
G. Colmey, Livingston, treasurer. 


New Hampshire 

State Association—The summer meeting of 
the New Hampshire Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation was held at the Wentworth-by-the 
Sea on July 24, 1957. 

The program was arranged by Dr. Lionel 
Trudel of Portsmouth, and consisted of the 
following speakers and subjects: Drs. Sydney 
Stiles, Falmouth Foreside, Portland, Maine— 
Highlights of Large Animal Practice; Patricia 
O’Connor, Staten Island Zoo, New York— 
Care of Wild Animal Pets; George Ott, 
Fromme Laboratories, Grafton, Wis.—New Con- 
cepts of Canine Distemper Vaccination. 

s/Frep E. Secretary. 
eee 

Women’s Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxili- 
ary to the New Hampshire V.M.A. met in the 
Tally-Ho room of the Wenworth-by-the Sea in 
conjunction with the meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation on July 24, 1957. 

Mr. Herman Page, Portsmouth, a certified 
Gemmologist and a registered jeweler of the 
American Gem Society was the guest speaker. 
Mrs. Alfred E. Coombs, Skowhegan, Maine, 
then president of the AVMA Women’s Auxiliary, 
was the guest of honor. 


North Dakota 


State Association—The annual meeting of 
the North Dakota Medical Association was 
held June 16-18, 1957, at the Clarence Parker 
Hotel in Minot. 

The Association’s guest speakers included: 
Dr. W. Beckenhauer, Norden Laboratories; 
Dr. W. W. Armistead, College Station, Texas; 
C. K. Mingle, Washington, D.C.; Dr. H. 
Ross, Brandon, Manitoba; Dr. P. E. Madsen, 
Sheridan, Wyo.; and C. P. Lura, president of 
the Minot State Teacher’s College. 

At the meeting, it was decided to honor with 
life memberships all veterinarians who had 
been continuous members of the Association 
for 40 years or more. The following veteri- 
narians received this honor at the banquet 
held during the course of the three-day meet- 
ing: Drs. T. O. Brandenburg, Bismarck; J. C. 
Jirikowic, Bottineau; J. V. Miles, Ellendale; 
J. W. Robinson, Garrison; R. E. Shigley, 
Minot; and J. H. Winslow, La Moure. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 
F. L. Whitcomb, Bismarck, president; D. K. 
Christian, Moorhead, Minn., vice-president; 
Dean E. Flagg, Bismarck, secretary-treasurer, 
and resident secretary. 

s/Dean E. Fracc, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Women’s Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the North Dakota V.M.A. elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
S. S. Bjornson, West Fargo, president; Mrs. 
F. M. Bolin, Fargo, vice-president; Mrs. L. G. 
Best, Wahpeton, secretary; and Mrs. R. C. 
Reed, Hillsboro, treasurer. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of July 31, and Aug. 
1, 5, and 6, 1957. 


TRANSFERS 


Charles C. Bickley, from Helena, Mont., tw Reno, Nev. 

Robert N. Birdwhistell, from Fort Dodge, lowa, to St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

James E. 7a from National Stock Yards, Ill., co Kansas 
City, Kan 

William N. Dudley, from Pierre, S. Dak., to St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Wayne M. Frerichs, from Pierre, S. Dak., to Omaha, Neb. 

Ross W. Gerding, from Alexandria Bay, N.Y., to Colum- 
bia, S. Car. 

Oswald H. Graham, from St. Louis, Mo., to Dallas, Texas. 

Fleetwood Hines, from ‘ackson Miss., to Raleigh, N. Car. 

Edward M. Joneschild, from Helena, Mont., to Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

Leland B. Kendall, from Springfield, Mo., to Kansas City, 


Kan. 
7 Kind, from Jefferson City, Mo., to Kansas City, 


esehin F. Kirchhoff, from Pierre, S. Dak., to St. Paul, 
Minn 
Norvan L. Meyer, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Springfield, 


Ill. 
= 3 arene from Sioux City, lowa to Kansas 
Gerald - ‘Miller, from Springfield, Mo., to Milwaukee, 


Paul. kK. L. Schmidt, from National Stock Yards, Ill., to 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Louis M. Singleton, from Bismarck, N. Dak., to St. Louis, 
M 


Paul O. Thomas, from Springfield, Mo., to Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Donald L. Welch, from Jefferson City, Mo., to St. Paul, 
Minn. 

— J. Wilson, from Columbus, Ohio, to Springfield, 


James H. Wommack, from Olympia, Wash. to Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

RETIREMENTS 
Howard A. Allen, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Thomas A. Head, Milwaukee, Wis. 
David C. Wilke, Portland, Oregon. 


DEATHS 
John T. E. Dinwoodie, Billings, Mont. 


DEATHS 
Star indicates member of AVMA 


George H. Davidson (ONT ’98), Rugby, N. 
Dak., died on Nov. 7, 1956. He was born at 
LeSueuer, Minn., and he attended the Chicago 
Veterinary College and Toronto Veterinary 
College. 

Dr. Davidson’s wife preceded him in death in 
1946. 


Harry Rushton (ONT '41), 40, died in Berlin, 
Germany, on Aug. 2, 1957. 

Captain Rushton was born in England, and 
after graduation, he conducted a practice in 
Flint, Mich. He was on active duty as an of- 
ficer of the Army Veterinary Corps since 1951. 
At the time of his death, he was assigned to 
duty in Europe. 

He is survived by his widow and two chil- 
dren. 

Levi P. Sterling (ISC ‘19), 65, Zearing, 
lowa, died at Mercy Hospital in Marshalltown 
sometime in the summer of 1957. 

He had been a government inspector at 
Zearing for the last four years. Dr. Sterling is 
survived by his widow and a daughter. 


*B. Lamar Watson (API ’48), 34, Marianna, 
Fla., died early in 1957 of cancer. Dr. Watson 
had been a member of the Florida Veterinary 
Medical Association. He is survived by his 
widow, Mary. 

eee 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 


Derwin W. Ashcraft (OSU °49), Washing- 
ton, D.C., died late in 1955. 

Charles W. Barrett (NYS '05), Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Georges Beauchemin (MON '17), Quebec 
City, Que. 

Howard S. Boggs (OSU '’04), Kingston, 
Ohio. 

Hurst M. Cameron (ISC '11), Alden, Minn. 

Charles A. Clark (MCK ’10), Oswego, IIL. 

John S. Evans (ONT '87), Clinton, Ont. 

Charles B. Frost (CVC ‘13), Georgetown, 
Ohio. 

G. B. Jerdan (API ’°19), Gordo, Ala. 

Augustus S. Martin (KCV '17), St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Arthur McConnell (OSU '07), Pittston, Pa. 

Thomas W. McMahon (ONT ’14), Tillson- 
burg, Ont. 

George W. Meyer (AVC '91), Gloversville, 
New York. 

Stanley L. Pilgrim (CVC ’11), Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

I. Peters (TH ’11), Summerfield, Fla. 

John W. Steinbrook (SF ’16), Modesto, 
Calif. 

Winters D. Stockstill (CIN ’09), Sidney, 
Ohio. 

Catala Juan Varas (OSU '10), Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico. 

Milton B. West (ONT '05), Ryley, Alberta, 
Can. 

L. M. Wright (CVC '09), Waukesha, Wis. 


J.A.V.M.A. 
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| ORGANIZATION SECTION 


Officers 

President—W. W. Armistead, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

President-Elect—R. E. Rebrassier, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Executive Secretary—)J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Assistant Executive Secretary—H. E. Kingman, Jr., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Treasurer—H. E. Kingman, Jr., ibid. 

Vice-Presidents 

Zone 1—W. T. S. Thorp, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Zone 2—M. H. Jacobs, Brampton Farm, Chester- 


town, Md. 

Zone 3—W. B. Castleberry, 878 - 6th Street, West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Zone 4—Charles Parshall, 47 Jackson St., Hay- 
ward, Calif. 

At Large—Martin T. Hines, 1729 Brooks Avenue, 
Raleigh, N. Car. 


Executive Board 


Chairman—L. M. Hutchings, Department of Vet- 
erinary Science, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

District I—]. A. Henderson, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph, Ont. (1962). 

District II—S. F. Scheidy, 943 Turner Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. (1958). 

District II—L. M. Hutchings, ibid. (1958). 

District IV—R. S. Sugg, 408 Magnolia Ave., Au- 
burn, Ala. (1959). 

District V—F. B. Young, P.O. Box 6, Waukee, 
Iowa (1960). 

District VI—Joseph M. Arburua, 3020 26th Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. (1961). 

District VII—E. C. Stone, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. (1960). 

District VIII—Dan J. Anderson, Rt. 1, Box 123, 
Smithfield, Texas (1961). 

District [IX—Myron G. Fincher, New York State 
Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. (1962). 

District X—Wade O. Brinker, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (1959). 

Ex officio—W. W. Armistead, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State University, East 

Lansing, Mich. (1959). 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
Official Roster—1957-1958 


Ex officio—R. E. Rebrassier, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. (1960). 

Ex officio—Wayne O. Kester, 4846 Bethesda Ave., 
Bethesda, Md. (1958). 


Board of Governors* 
(Ex Officio) 


L. M. Hutchings, Chairman; W. W. Armistead; 
R. E. Rebrassier. 


Advisory Committee of the House of 
Representatives 

Chairman—W. T. Oglesby, Department of Vet- 
erinary Science, University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge 3, La. 

Representing Large Animal Practice—C. A. Bjork, 
3644 N. E. Flanders, Portland, Ore. (1960). 
Representing Large Amimal Practice—A. E. 
Coombs, P.O. Box 174, Skowhegan, Maine. 

(1959). 

Representing Mixed Practice—Niel Pieper, Ran 
dolph Rd., Middletown, Conn. (1959). 

Representing Small Animal Practice—J. O. 
Knowles, 2102 N.W. 25th Ave., Miami 42, Fla. 
(1958). 

Representing Teaching and Research—W. T. 
Oglesby, ibid. (1958). 

Representing Federal or State Government Reg- 
ulatory Services—A. P. Schneider, 2025 N. 23rd 
St., Boise, Idaho (1959). 

Representing the Armed Forces and the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service—Elmer W. Young, Office of 
the Surgeon General, Main Navy Bldg., 18th 
and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. (1960). 


Headquarters 
600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Executive Staff 
Executive Secretary—J. G. Hardenbergh, V.M.D. 
Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of Pro- 
fessional Relations—H. E. Kingman, Jr., D.V.M. 
Editor-in-Chief—W. A. Aitken, D.V.M. 
Director of Membership Services and Business 
Manager—R. G. Rongren. 
Director of Public Information—B. M. Forster. 
Secretarial Staff 
To Dr. Hardenbergh (and Financial Secretary)— 
Rosalyn Zirlin. 
To Dr. Kingman—Dorothy Larmour. 
To Mr. Rongren—Kathleen Lauterbach. 
To Mr. Forster—Ann Ryan. 


*The Board of Governors is also, ex officio, the Com- 
mittee on Journal for the Association's publications. 
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SWIVINE is completely nontrans- 
missible and cannot cause a dis- 
ease outbreak or regain virulence 


by back passage. 


, SWIVINE has a distinct margin 
Save of safety over vaccines derived 


from blood or laboratory tissues 


Help your clients 


4 of swine, because the Swivine 

i virus is modified by hundreds of 
, passages through rabbits, which 

vie" are not a natural host to any 

on : swine disease. Therefore, Swivine 


cannot infect vaccinated pigs 
with any other swine disease. 


ho 4 x SWIVINE with serum provides 


protection that isimmediate, con- 
tinuous, lasting—and economical. 


C h 0 i e ra ' Available in 2,5, 25 and 


50 dose packages. 


vaccinations 
PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


division of 


> ALLIED 
Vii LABORATORIES, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


IN LARGE OR SMALL HERDS... 


ammunizes rapidly, solidly 
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Departments 
Central Files—Anita Riege. 
Circulation—F. E. Klimes; W. Gibbons; Helen 
Dzendzel. 
Directory and Membership Records—Mary Sanem 
and Carrie Kish. 
Librarian—Gertrude Schwerin. 
Receptionist—Josephine Freund. 
Subscription—Ruth Kohnke 
Editorial Staff 
Editor-in-Chief—W. A. Aitken, D.V.M. 
Managing Editor—J. G. Hardenbergh, V.M.D. 


Editor, Small Animal Medicine—W. H. Riser, 
D.V.M. 

Assistant Editor in Charge of Production—Helen 
S. Bayless. 


Advertising Manager—Helen S. Bayless. 

Assistant to the Editor—Eva G. Bailey. 

Assistant Advertising and Production Manager— 
Dinah Polen. 

Editorial Assistants—Marilyn Ott and Mary Parks. 

Secretary to Dr. Aitken—Ann Mahon. 

Secretary to Mrs. Bayless and Editorial Assistant— 
Jean Sprigings. 


Washington Office 


J. A. McCallam, V.M.D. (Brig. Gen., Ret.), Rm. 
109, 1507 M St, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Telephone: NOrth 7-0881. 


Associate Editors 


Diseases of Horses—P. J. Meginnis, R. R. 1, 
Roselle, Ill. 

Diseases of Dairy Cattle—S. J. Roberts, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Diseases of Beef Cattle—H. W. Johnson, 5000 S. 
Santa Fe St., Littleton, Colo. 

Diseases of Swine—J. D. Ray, White Hall, Ill. 

Diseases of Sheep and Goats—Hadleigh Marsh, 
916 S. Third St., Bozeman, Mont. 

Diseases of Poultry—Henry Van Roekel, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. 

Diseases of Small Animals—K. W. Smith, 1002 
34th St., Sioux City, lowa. 

Diseases of Wildlife and Captive Animals—L. E. 
Fisher, 2823 S. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, III. 

Diseases of Laboratory Animals—W. T. S. Thorp, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

U.S.D.A—C. D. Van Houweling, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, ARS, U.S.D.A., Washington 25, D.C. 

Public Health Services—Raymond Fagan, 11 Lo- 
cust St., Goshen Heights, West Chester, Pa. 

Military Services—E. W. Young, Veterinary Di- 
vision, Office of the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Main Navy Bldg., Washing- 
ton, 26, D.C. 
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Section Officers 


(These officers also constitute the Committee on 
Program with the executive secretary or assistant 
executive secretary of the AVMA as chairman, ex 
officio.) 

General Practice.—Lyle Compton, Chairman, North 
Center St., Clymer, N. Y.; Raymond E. McKin- 
ley, Secretary, Glenwood Pet Hospital, 3853 
Peach St., Erie, Pa. 

Research—William D. Pounden, Chairman, De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio; David Det- 
weiler, Secretary, Department of Veterinary 
Physiology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Small Animals.—James Mark, Co-Chairman, 17 S. 
Roberts Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; E. E. Ruebush, 
Jr., Co-Chairman, 7979 George Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md.; Jean Holzworth, Secretary, Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Poultry.—P. P. Levine, Chairman, New York State 
Veterinary College, Ithaca, N.Y.; M. S. Cover, 
Secretary, Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Surgery and Obstetrics.—William F. Riley, Jr., 
Chairman, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich.; 
S. J. Roberts, Secretary, New York State Veteri- 
nary College, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Public Health—E. S. Tierkel, Chairman, Com- 
municable Disease Center, U.S.P.H.S., 50 7th St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Ernest Witte, Secretary, Di- 
vision of Veterinary Public Health, Department 
of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Women’s Auxiliary 


Mrs. L: H. Moe, President, 1814 W. Third St., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, President-Elect, 115 Wood- 
land Lane, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Mrs. F. R. Booth, Recorder, 3920 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Mrs. E. E. Leasure, First Vice-President, 318 S. 
17th St., Manhattan, Kan. 

Mrs. James Cornwell, Second Vice-President, 65 
Beverly Rd., Beverly Hills, Asheville, N. Car. 

Mrs. Tom S. Maddox, Third Vice-President, 109 
S. Cherry St., Greenville, Ky. 

Mrs. A. W. Eivers, Secretary, 1745 S. 13th St., 
Salem, Ore. 

Mrs. C. M. Rodgers, Membership Secretary, P.O. 
Drawer G, Blandinsville, Ill. 

Mrs. J. D. Stevens, Treasurer, P.O. Box 395, Se- 
quim, Wash. 


Standing Committees 


Awards 
(Ex Officio) 


W. W. Armistead, as President of the AVMA, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

R. E. Rebrassier, as President-Elect of the AVMA, 
Veterinary Laboratory, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

L. M. Hutchings, as Executive Board Chairman of 
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more effective against 
most mastitis-causing organisms... 


because of the potency of the 
formula contained in every 28-cc. 


disposable syringe of new 


SULVETIL-ES 


ERYTHROCIN®. . . 200 mg., Streptomycin ... 200 mg., Sulfanilamide ... 10 Gm. (154 grs.) 


And this effective anti-mastitis agent is Have you tried new SULVETIL-ES yet in 

contained in a completely new, non-irritat- your mastitis and metritis (uterine infection) 

ing, fluid base, designed to carry SULVETIL- patients? Order from Veterinary Division, 

ES quickly to the most remote infection sites. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
The brand new SULVETIL-ES syringe Illinois, your Abbott repre- 

is a single-dose, plastic-type, convenient and sentative or your distributor. Ohbott 

disposable after easy administration. 


*SuLVEeTIL-ES— ERYTHROCIN—Streptomycin Mineral Oil Suspension with Sulfanilamide, Abbott. 
EryTurocin— Erythromycin, Abbott. 
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the AVMA, Department of Veterinary Science, 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Kenneth F. Wells, as Veterinary Director Gen- 
eral of Canada, Health of Animals Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

W. A. Hagan, as AVMA Representative to Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences, National Research 
Council, New York State Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Elmer W. Young, as Chief of the Veterinary Divi- 
sion, Office of the Surgeon General, Department 
of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 

M. R. Clarkson, as Deputy Administrator of Agri- 

cultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., Washington 

25, D.C. 


Biological Products 

Carl J. Norden, Jr., Chairman, Norden Labora- 
tories, Lincoln, Neb. (1959). 

A. L. Brueckner, 4111 Colesville Rd., Hyattsville, 
Md. (1958). 

Ben R. Burmester, U.S. Reg. Poultry Research 
Laboratory, P.O. Box 270, East Lansing, Mich. 
(1958). 

Irving G. Cashell, 2916 M St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. (1959). 

John M. Hejl, 2908 Old Dominion Building, Alex- 
andria, Va. (1958). 

William J. Zontine, 44848 N. Yucca Ave., Lan- 
caster, Calif. (1958). 


Board of Trustees—Research Fund 
(Ex Officio) 

W. W. Armistead, Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

R. E. Rebrassier, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

L. M. Hutchings, Department of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Il. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Ill. 


Budget 
(Ex Officio) 

W. W. Armistead, Chairman, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

R. E. Rebrassier, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

L. M. Hutchings, Department of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, IL. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, IIL. 

Ethics 

F. R. Booth, Chairman, 3920 E. Jackson St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. (1958). 

Lloyd G. Best, P.O. Box 816, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
(1958). 

E. L. Taylor, Warrendale Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 

(1959). 
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Council on Education 
(*Executive Committee of the Council.) 


James E. Greene,* Chairman, Representing Clinical 
Sciences, School of Veterinary Medicine, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. (1962). 

I. B. Boughton, Representing Research and Edu- 
cation, School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Texas (1958). 

Col. William E. Jennings, Representing Military 
Service, Medical Division, Hq. USAREUR, APO 
403, New York, N. Y. (1962). 

T. Lloyd Jones,* Representing Basic Sciences, 
Ontario Veterinary College, Geulph, Ont. 
(1960). 

Fred B. Ogilvie, Representing Small Animal Prac- 
tice, 1110-12 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2, 
Kan. (1960). 

Niel W. Pieper,* Representing General Practice, 
Randolph Rd., Middletown, Conn. (1958). 

M. S. Shahan, Representing Government Service, 
Plum Island Animal Disease Laboratory 
U.S.D.A., Greenport, L.I., N.Y. (1961). 

H. J. Stafseth, Representing Public Health, College 

of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State Univer- 

sity, East Lansing, Mich. (1963). 

. E. Slatter, Representing Large Animal Practice, 

205 Prairie St., Danville, Ill. (1959). 


Food Hygiene 


J. W. Cunkelman, Chairman, Veterinary Division, 
Research Department, Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1958). 

R. K. Anderson, College of Veterinary Médicine, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. (1959). 

W. D. Nettles, Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces, 1819 West 
Pershing Rd., Chicago 9, Ill. (1959). 

M. P. Hines, Veterinary Public Health Section, 
State Board of Health, Raleigh, N. Car. (1958). 

F. P. Jaggi, Jr., School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 
(1958). 

C. H. Pals, Meat Inspection Branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S.D.A., Washington 25, D.C. 
(1958). 


History 

J. F. Smithcors, Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. (1959). 

J. M. Arburua, 3020 26th Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. (1958). 

H. P. Hoskins, 2766 Garrison Ave., Evanston, III. 
(1958). 

A. A. Kingscote, Department of Parasitology, On- 
tario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. (1958). 

A. H. Quin, P.O. Box 167, Kansas City, Mo. 
(1959). 

Hubert Schmidt, 712 Eagle Pass, Bryan, Texas. 


Joint Committee on Foods 


Louis A. Corwin, Chairman, 136-21 Hillside Ave., 
Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. (A.A.H.A.) (1958). 

J. G. Hardenbergh, Secretary, 600 S. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. (AVMA) (1961). 
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DEMEROL HYDROCHLORIDE ranks between morphine and co- 
deine in analgesic power. Furthermore, it possesses marked 
spasmolytic and mild sedative action. It causes less nausea 
and vomiting and less urinary retention than morphine, and 
no constipation. The danger of respiratory depression is 
also greatly reduced with Demerol hydrochloride. Warning: 


May be habit forming. 


Preanesthetic agent in dogs, for relief of colicky ente- 
ritis and intractable cough, asthma and other respira- 
tory tract pain. 

Particularly useful in any instance in which pain is a 
factor in the handling of a patient. 

Well tolerated in cats. 

For oral, subcutaneous and intramuscular administro- 
tion. 


Ampuls of 1 cc. (50 mg.); 2 cc. (100 mg.); vials of 30 cc. 
(50 mg. per cc.); tablets of 50 and 100 mg. Narcotic blank 
required. 


LasoRATORIES 
1450 NEW YORE 18 


Demerol (brand of meperidine), 
trademork reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


Anoloesic | 

4 

Demerol 
| hydrochloride 
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C. W. Bower, 1128 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
(A.A.H.A.) 

J. B. Engle, P.O. Box 432, Summit, N.J. (AVMA) 
(1959). 

Lloyd C. Moss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo. (1960). 


Legislation 

F. B. Young, Chairman, Box 6, Waukee, Iowa 
(1958). 

J. A. McCallam, Room 109, 1567 M St, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (1958). 

N. J. Miller, P.O. Box 335, Eaton, Colo. (1958). 

S. F. Scheidy, 943 Turner Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
(1958). 

Elmer W. Young, Veterinary Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1958). 


Nutrition 

C. K. Whitehair, Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. (1958). 

William D. Pounden, 625 Sunrise View Dr., Woos- 
ter, Ohio (1958). 

Robert W. Dougherty, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N.Y. (1958). 

Raymond T. Hander, Bridwell Hereford Ranch, 
Windthorst, Texas (1958). 

R. E. Lubbehusen, Purina Mills, 835 S. 8th St., Se. 
Louis 2, Mo. (1958). 

R. H. Udall, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
a? State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 

1958). 


Parasitology 

L. E. Swanson, Chairman, 1325 N.W. 14th Ave., 
Gainesville, Fla. (1958). 

L. P. E. Choquette, Ecole de Médecine Vétérinaire, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. (1958). 

F. R. Koutz, College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio (1959). 

Wendell Krull, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
(1958). 

J. H. Whitlock, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (1958). 

Rural Bell, School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Texas (1959). 


Poultry Diseases 

Cc. D. Lee, Chairman, B-12 Curtiss Hall, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa (1958). 

J. P. Delaplane, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 
(1959). 

Edwin Jungherr, Department of Animal Diseases, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. (1959). 

P. P. Levine, New York State Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (1958). 

C. L. Nelson, Jewell, lowa (1958). 

F. K. Wills, Livestock Sanitary Laboratory, Salis- 

bury, Md. (1958). 
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Program* 
(Ex Officio) 


This committee is composed of the chairmen and 
secretaries of the six sections with the executive 
secretary or assistant executive secretary acting as 
the chairman (see Section Officers, adv. p. 32). 


*Pursuant to article XII, section 1, part 4, of the 
Administrative By-Laws, as amended at the 
Seventy-Eighth Annual Meeting. 


Public Relations 
C. E. DeCamp, Chairman, 24 Warwick Ave., Scars- 
dale, N.Y. (1958). 
J. R. Pickard, St. Joseph, Ill. (1958). 
. J. Anderson, Rt. 1, Box 123, Smithfield, Texas 
1958). 

Kenneth G. McKay, 2086 Veterinary Science Bidg., 
University of California, Davis, Calif, (1958). 
Erven A. Ross, 1553 44th St., N.W., Washington, 

D.C. (1958). 
176 Puritan Drive, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
1958). 


Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


C. L. Davis, Chairman, 7200 E. 6th Ave., Denver 
Colo. (1958). 

Hugh G. Grady, Scientific Director, American 
Registry of Pathology, Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, Washington 25, D.C. (consulting 
member). 

T. Carl Jones, Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. (1958). 

C. C. Morrill, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
a State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

1959). 

John H. Rust, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
7th St. and Independence Ave., S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1958). 

Marvin Twiehaus, 700 Harris St., Manhattan, Kan. 
(1958). 


Research Council 
(Appointments are for three-year terms) 


Anatomy and Histology.—Robert Getty, Chairman, 
Department of Anatomy, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. (1958). 

Bacteriology (Immunology and Biological Ther- 
apy).—L. C. Ferguson, Head, Department of 
Microbiology and Public Health, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. (1959). 

Biochemistry and Animal Nutrition.—M. J. Swen- 
son, Department of Physiology, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo. (1959). 

Large Animal Medicine.—S. J. Roberts, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, New York. 
(1959). 

Large Animal Surgery.—John D. Wheat, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of California, 
Davis, Calif. (1960). 

Parasitology.—R. D. Turk, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. (1960). 


Roster 
‘ 


In the treatment 


of mastitis — antibiotics 


alone are not enough 


optimum antibacterial action 

at the site of infection can 

be achieved only when inflam- 
mation is effectively suppressed. 


mastitis 
infusion 
VETERINARY 

combines the potent anti-inflam- 
matory properties of METICORTEN 
Acetate and the broad-spectrum 
antibacterial activity of penicillin- 
dihydrostreptomycin for maximum 
therapeutic effect throughout the 
infected area. The danger of 
fibrosis and permanent injury to 
secretory tissue is markedly reduced 
by the specific anti-inflammatory 
action of METIBIOTIC in the udder. 
Packaging: 7.5 cc. tube, boxes of 12, 
72 and 144. 


METICORTEN,.® brand of prednisone 
METIBIOTIC,® brand of procaine penicillin- 
dihydrostreptomycin in oil with prednisone acetate. 
V-MB-J-397 


rapidly reduces inflammation 
quickly eradicates infection 
minimizes tissue damage 


restores normal milk production 
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Pathology.—T. Carl Jones, Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
(1959). 

Physiology and Pharmacology.—D. K. Detweiler, 
48 N. Sproul Road, Broomall, Pa. (1959). 

Poultry Pathology.—C. A. Brandly, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. (1960). F 

Radiology.—John H. Rust, Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, 7th St. and Independence Ave., 
S.W., Washington, D.C. (1960). 

Small Animal Medicine—Richard L. Ott, 1405 
Gary St., Pullman, Wash. (1958). 

Small Animal Surgery.—James Archibald, Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. (1958). 

Veterinary Hygiene.—A. G. Karlson, Mayo Foun- 
dation, Rochester, Minn. (1958). 

Virology.—C. H. Cunningham, Secretary, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. (1958). 

Member-at-Large.—T. Lloyd Jones, Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Guelph, Ont. (1960). 


Subcommittee on Veterinary Items, 
National Formulary Committee 


(Ten-year appointments terminating in 1959) 


B. F. Alfredson, Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

D. K. Detweiler, 48 N. Sproul Rd., Broomall, Pa. 

Frank D. Enzie, Agricultural Research Center, 
U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md. 

L. Meyer Jones, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

F. J. Kingma, F.D.A., Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C 

John E. Martin, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Therapeutic Agents 

L. Meyer Jones, Chairman, Division of Veterinary 
Medicine, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
(1958). 

John H. Collins, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1959). 

K. M. Curts, 5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, 
Kan. (1958). 

D. K. Detweiler, 48 N. Sproul Rd., Broomall, Pa. 
(1958). 

Roger P. Link, Department of Veterinary Physiol- 
ogy and Pharmacology, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
(1959). 

W. G. Stevenson, Ontario Veterinary College, Box 
220, Guelph, Ont. (1958). 


Special Committees 


Animal Reproduction and Artificial 
Insemination 
David E. Bartlett, Chairman, American Breeders 
Service, 325 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, III. 
William H. Dreher, Shawano, Wis. 
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Myron G. Fincher, 118 Delaware Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


A. H. Frank, 4100 Roanoke Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

Harold J. Hill, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 

E. A. Woelffer, 115 Woodland Lane, Oconomo- 
woc, Wis. 


Humane Act Award 

W. A. Young, Chairman, 8344 Beverly Bivd., 
Hollywood 48, Calif. 

George W. Mather, College of Veterinary Med- 
icine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 

Gerry B. Schnelle, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. J. J. Shaffer, Advisory Member, 157 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

A. - Theobald, 4545 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 29, 
Ohio. 


Nomenclature of Diseases 

Carl Olson, Jr., Chairman, Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

C. Lawrence Blakely, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longw Ave., Boston, Mass. 

D. H. Clifford, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

D. E. Jasper, School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 

I. A. Merchant, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

Peter Olafson, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Public Health and Zoonoses 

E. S. Tierkel, Chairman, Communicable Disease 
Center, U.S.P.H.S., 50 7th St., N.E., Atlanta 5, 
Ga. 

I. A. Merchant, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Karl R. Reinhard, Arctic Health Research Cen- 
ter, P.O. Box 960, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Kenneth F. Wells, 506 Piccadilly Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Veterinary Service 
I. D. Wilson, Chairman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 
R. m. Anderson, 223 N. Wisconsin St., Elkhorn, 
is. 
F. T. Candlin, 280 Madison St., Denver 6, Colo. 
W. J. Kilpatrick, Mediapolis, Iowa. 
P. E. Madsen, 336 N. Jefferson St., Sheridan, Wyo. 
J. L. McAuliff, 11 Jewett Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
A. G, Misener, 6448 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Stauffer, 5500 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada, 


ee Whittington, 769 Vance Ave., Memphis, 
enn. 
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Arkansas Veterinary Practitioners Association. Annual 
meeting. Velda Rose Motel, Hot Springs, Oct. 2-4, 
1957. Dr. Jack R. Jones, 1115 Gee St., Jonesboro, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, Oct. 6-7, 1957. D. A. Munro Oglebay Hall, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House, Manchester, Vt., Oct. 6-9, 
1957. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary. 

Purdue University. Annual short course for veterinarians. 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 9-11, 1957. 
L. M. Hutchings, secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Oct. 13-15, 1957. 
Robert P. Knowles, 2101 N.W. 25th Ave., Miami 42, 
Fla., secretary. 

University of Mi Annual short course for graduate 
veterinarians, Oct. 14-15, 1957, sane of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of 3 lumbia. Cecil Elder, 
chairman. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster, Oct. 16-18, 
1957, Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Corner Walnut Sc. 
and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, secretary. 

Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Baker Horel, Dallas, Oct. 16-18, 1957. Paul B. Blunt, 
712 Maverick Bidg., San Antonio, Texas, secretary. 

Eastern lowa Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Sheraton-Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 17-18, 


1957. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Illinois, University of. Annual veterinary conference and 
short course. School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Il'snois, Urbana, Oct. 17-18, 1957. L. E. Boley, chair- 
man. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. A. A. 
Husman, P. O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


Cornell University. Nutrition conference. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1957. J. K. Loosli, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., chair- 
man. 


interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 7-8, 1957. K. W. 
Smith, 1002 34th St., Sioux City, lowa, secretary. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Bellevue Horel, San 
Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7-9, 1957. R. J. Flynn, Box 299, 
Lemont, 

Pennsylvania, University of. Annual conference for veter- 

inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Philadelphia, 

Jan. 7-8, 1958. M. W. Allam, dean. 


Cornell University. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
New York Scate Veterinary College, Ithaca, Jan. 8-10, 
1958. W. A. Hagan, dean. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Lawtonian, Lawton, Jan. 9-10, 1958. Mrs. 
Larma Bennett, 2805 S. W. 51 St., Oklahoma City, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Jan. 12-14, 1958. K. 
Maynard Curts, 5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kan., 
secretary. 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 


-YOURSELF™ 


QIAGNOSIS. 


by farmers and pet owners has been 
discouraged for over 40 years by Vita- 
mineral Products Company. VpC min- 
eral, vitamin and antibiotic supple- 
ments are still sold only through vet- 
erinarians... and will continue to be, 
for your professional diagnosis and 
prescription are essential in the correc- 
tion and prevention of nutritional 


deficiencies. ; 
VITAMINERAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


VitamADE 


The practitioner's aid in preventing and over- 


coming many conditions which produce “weak, 


run-down” calves. 


When the newborn calf fails to get up to nurse 
within 2 or 3 hours, one injection of VitemADE, 
3cc intramuscularly, will often provide the neces- 
sary boost or stimulus to initiate this action. 


In many eye troubles of canines, VitemADE 
has proven a valuable adjunct in | to 3cc doses. 


in 30cc diaphragm stoppered vials 
6 vials in attractive two-tone plastic box 
Order direct or from your nearest 
CURTS Distributor 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers fo the 
Veterinary Profession - Since 
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... for shortened therapy 
and more speedy recovery in 


most febrile conditions 


METICILLIN 


METIcorten + peniCILLIN 


aqueous suspension 


VETERINARY 


reduces treatment time — The METICORTEN subdues 
inflammation and suppresses symptoms of toxicity, thus assuring more rapid 
action and shortened convalescence, METICILLIN thus combats 
stress and simultaneously checks bacterial infection. 
single injection convenience — Where two separate injections 
previously were necessary to treat various conditions complicated by stress, 
METICILLIN alone may be used effectively. Smaller doses of both drugs 
may be used than when administered separately because the corticoid- 
antibiotic combination appears to exert a potentiating effect. 
indicated in pulmonary conditions—foot rot—accident cases—pre- and 
postoperatively in various surgical procedures--as supportive therapy in 
bacterial infections complicated by stress. 
packaging: MeticiLiin Aqueous Suspension Veterinary, 
10 cc. vial, boxes of 1, 6, 72. 


METICORTEN,® brand of prednisone 
METICILLIN,* brand of procaine penicillin for aqueous 


injection with prednisone. L440, 
*T.M. V-MN-J-3107 

SCHERING CORPORATION @ BLOOMFIELD. NEW JERSEY 
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Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Jan. 14-16, 1958. 

F. B. Young, Waukee, lowa, secretary. 

Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 

ing. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Jan. 16-18, 1958. R. 

A. Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray, Utah, secretary. 

Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Anoual meet- 
ing, St. Paul Hotel, Sc. Paul, Jan. 20-22, 1958. B. S. 
Pomeroy, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, Sct. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 

North Carolina Scare College. Conference for veterinarians. 
North Carolina Scare College, Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 1958. 
C. D. Grinnelis, chairman. 

Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 

Portland, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1958. Edward L. Holden, 

P. O. Box 445, Oswego, secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Seventh Brazilian Congress of Veterinary Medicine. Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil, Oct. 12-19, 1957. Dr. Valdi Moreire 
Martius, Caixa Postal 2505, Recife, secretary-general. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ut Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firs Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 

gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th S.. Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gros, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month a 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Ri. 2. Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 
CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wedoesday of Jan., March, » 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and 
December at 3004 16th Sc., San Francisco, Calif. Mr. 
Herb Warren, executive secretary. 
Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barssieau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif. secretary. 
Kern Courty Veterinary Medical Association, the fire 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Tek 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 
Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the firsts Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 
Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 98 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Vererinary Medical 
‘ednesday of cach 


Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif, secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. 
Sc., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Monday of each month. R. C. Lawson, 4040 El Camino, 
Palo Alto, Calif., secretary. 


Histacount is the trade mark of Professional Printing Company, Inc. 
—America’s largest printers for Doctors exclusively. 
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Histacount means highest quality at lowest prices for Printing, 
Patients’ Records, Bookkeeping Systems and Filing Supplies. 


Histacount means your satisfaction or money back—no questions. 


Free samples and catalogue on request. 


‘+}/PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, ine. 
> NEW HYDE PARK, 


NEW YORK 


OuR 
27TH 
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How many times, over the years, 
has that call been the signal that 
the emergency will soon be under 
control? 

The sense of relief occasioned 
by the timely arrival of “Doc” is 
the most sincere tribute to his 
knowledge, skill and experience. 

Relief because of his prevention 
of serious economic loss? Of 
course — for his ministrations to 
the nation’s farm animals add to 
the wealth of our farmers, protect 
our food supply. 

But, we like to feel, too, that 
deep in the heart of almost every 
man is a humane reluctance to per- 


“Hey Pop, here comes Doc!” 


mit animal sickness or suffering to 
be prolonged. 

Our Veterinary Professional 
Service Department functions 
exclusively to furnish the veter- 
inarian with the research and re- 
sulting high quality products his 
practice requires. 

The Cyanamid Professional line, 
including the POLYOTIC® Tetracy- 
cline products, is available only to 
veterinarians. 

For detailed information please 
write to VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 
20, NEW YORK. 


— CYANAMID 
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Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth luesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 

Sancta Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 


m) PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 


NEW HYDE PARK, Y, 


Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 

Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the firs 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammariund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fost 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Dei. E. J. Hathaway, Cliftoa 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, ume and place 
ified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 

Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, in St. Petersburg. R. L. Brutus, 336 E. 15th St., 
Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Bivd., Jacksonville. Fla., secretary. 
Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 

Reach Veterinary Society the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura St., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each momh im Bartow, tla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 


each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank © 


Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. &h Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 
Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 


Have you used Aeroderm? There is, we'll 
admit, a trick to using it, and if you’re a 
regular user at present, you'll know 

what we mean. Spray it on lightly —just 

a swish over the area to be covered at a 
distance of at least 10-12 inches — let it 

dry for 30 seconds, then swish again 

lightly — that’s all that’s needed, and 

you'll avoid having it run or remain sticky. 

Or there’s another way of using it which 

is especially good in oozing or bleeding y 
wounds. Spray one light coat, then apply a i 
layer of gauze before the coat dries. 

Spray another coat, and apply a second layer 
of gauze and a third if necessary, 

depending on the amount of bleeding or 
oozing. The gauze will absorb the exudate. 


PLASTIC BANDAGE AND PROTECTIVE DRESSING 


"use alone 
for clean, 
dry wounds 


use over thin 
gauze for oozing 
or bieeding wounds 


Sold by your veterinary dealer 


AEROPLAST CORPORATION 


420 DELLROSE AVE., DAYTON 3, OHIO 


HISTACOUNT: 
. For Vector... 
| Crinting aud bitin 
® 
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day of each month, B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Adlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 


Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 

INDIANA—Central Indiana. Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main Sc., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


1lOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except January. July, August, 
and October, at Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, lowa. 
H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, Iowa, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, September through May, at the 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. I. Lee, Sac 
City, Iowa, secretary. 


East Central lowa Veterinary Medical Society, the second 


Tuesday of every month. Dr. W. T. Rugger, Oxford, 
secretary. 
Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma's Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald E. 
Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 
Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 
KANSAS—Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association 
and Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 
N. 2nd Sc., Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


KENTUCK Y—Central Kenracky Vetermary Medical Asso- 

ciation, the first ‘Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shie- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Iac., 
the firss Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,” Crestwood, secretary. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December). at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Horel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the — 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 

Wednesday of every month, September through May. 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector’'s third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass berrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of a 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to a 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick |/4cc to 
10cc accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects « large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first dey's use. 


Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 
about this new improved outstanding product. 


Boston instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


Sizes 2cc, 5ec and 10cc 
Literature upon request 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGn). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.! 

URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 


Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FURADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares.* Another. ar- 


ticle concludes that FURADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.* 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. $0:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
Bellof, G. B.; Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956 
Pollock, $.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 129:274 (Sept.) 1956. 


FURADANTIN’ 


BRAND OF RITROFURANT veteri nary 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


A case history and radiograph depicting a diagnostic problem appear below. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Figure | 


History:—A male cat, 2 years old, developed generalized soreness over the 
entire body but showed no signs of injury. The soreness seemed mild but the cat 
hesitated to move and it would cry and bite when picked up. There was a persist- 
ent mild fever (102.3 F.) but the appetite remained good. 

The general soreness soon disappeared but the cat continued to limp on the 
right foreleg and kept the leg flexed when it jumped. A radiograph was taken of 
the right forelimb. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Multicentric osteomyelitis of the right humerus of a cat. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph of the 

right humerus showing the 

lesions (arrows) of multi- 
centric osteomyelitis. 


Comment.—Radiographically, this is a picture of bone proliferation and destruction. The 
middle portion of the shaft (fig. 2) is not affected. Osteomyelitis of this type is always hemato- 
genous, the pyogenic organisms (usually Staphylococcus aureus, in man) becoming lodged in 
capillaries at the metaphysis at one or both ends of the bone. Here, especially in the young 
animal, the bone is soft and cancellous. As the organisms multiply, the resulting lesions spread 
along the area of least resistance up and down the medullary canal and may perforate the com- 
pact bone at widely separated points, depending upon its density. When the periosteum be- 
comes involved, it forms a new layer of bone known as an involucrum. 

This infection responded promptly, as have others of this type, to antibiotic therapy. 
When infection is eliminated, the iesions usually disappear and the bone then appears normal. 


This case was presented by the staff of the Peck Animal Hospital, Park Ridge, Ill. 
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New Jen-Sal NEOCIDE boluses dissolve rapidly, releasing 
high levels of neomycin, electrolyte salts and kaolin for im- 
mediate three-way attack on the total problem of calf diarrhea. 


Neomycin, outstanding intestinal antibiotic, is almost non- 
absorbable from the intestine. It controls gram-negative 
organisms responsible for much diarrhea in young animals, 


with virtually no danger of post-treatment drug resistant 
infection. 


Electrolyte salts in proper ratio restore body cell chem- 


istry to normal, reducing risk of circulatory collapse and 
sudden death. 


Highly adsorbent kaolin slows down passage of vital 
fluids through the inflamed intestinal tract, and adsorbs 
toxic substances for more effective removal. 


NEOCIDE’S practical price and convenient low dosage 
support dispensing needs. You and your clients will appre- 
ciate the economy, rapid action and total effectiveness of 
new NEOCIDE therapy. Order in packages of twenty boluses 
to be ready for the scouring season ahead. 


*trade mark 


other medication — 
a ysed on a calf from sale barn 
with scours and complications. 
other medication was necessary. 


recovery in half the 


e- 
had 2 calves scouring. 


i tibiotic 
Neocide was given one, an aniibl 
combination to the other. — 
brought recovery in half the time 


the other therapy. 


other therapy failed — 
The results were excellent . . —_ 
plete . . - one calf had continue 


scouring several days even after re- 
ceiving other therapy. 


‘cal testing indicate 
of 
the unique advantages 
new NEOCIDE therapy | 
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“Why Doctor! 
It’s as easy 
as dialing TV!” 


Yes, sterilizing with Castle’s new 999 Auto- 
clave is almost as easy as dialing your favorite 
program. That’s because a single control 


handle does it all—fills, sterilizes, vents. 


Think of it. . Autoclave” 
when you want to sterilize, or “Fill” 
want to add water. No intricate sequences to 


remember, no multiple knobs to turn. Nothing 


. you simply dial “ 
when you 


. Or surer. 


could be simpler 


Safer, too—for there’s a built-in timer to 
assure correct exposure timing, and a special 
gauge to tell the water supply story at a glance. 

And there’s no waiting between loads— 
double shell construction permits instant re- 
Big 9 x 16” helps, 


everything goes in with room to spare. 


cycling. chamber too— 


To top it off, the 999 comes in color! Soft 


pastels... green, coral, or sil- 


vertone...to match your present 
equipment and harmonize with 
room surroundings. Let your 


dealer show you one today. 


. or send for full-color folder 
LIGHTS & 


Castle STERILIZERS 


Wilmot Castle Company + 1766K East Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 


Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 


Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Bivd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck St., St. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., 
Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. ). 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. j. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersew Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood Veter- 
inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Th y of even bered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Josepb 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of _ cach month in the Orange Bowl 

ant, Rocki N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. 
Burgess, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the firsts Wednesday of each month, September through 
May (except January), at 9:00 p.m. at che Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland. Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, secretary. 
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Stark County Veterinary Association, the second Monday 
of each month. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forrest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Willamette Veterinarian Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except July and Au- 
gust, at the Marion Hotel, Salem. Dr. Marvin Corff, 

> McMinnville, secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Del-High Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the first Thursday of each month. Stewart Rock- 
well, 10th and Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


’ Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond C. Snyder, 39th 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmonm Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Pair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 
Richmond 20. Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
lecrer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firse Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. L 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 


inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each quarter (March, June, Sept., 
Dec.). R. J. O'Hern, P. O. Box 617, Cumberland, Wis., 
secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 


the third Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way 
House, Blue Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Sceinkraus, 7701 N. 
59th St., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madison, 218 
E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the firs 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Rt. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 
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AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Research Council of the AVMA an- 

nounces the availability of a number of 

fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year. 1958-1959. 


The recipient of a fellowship must be a 

veterinarian and a citizen of the United 

States or Canada. Veterinary students 

who expect to graduate at the end of the 

current school year and who wish to fol- 

low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 


The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1958. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Re- 
search Council will meet in March to con- 
sider applications, and the awards will be 
announced soon afterward. The stipend 
will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual, the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work, and 
other factors. In general. the stipends 
range from $100 monthly and upward. 


Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Or. C. H. 
Cunningham, secretary, AVMA Research Coun- 
cil, Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
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IN CNS EMERGENCIES... 


These Proven Stimulants 


are used successfully to stimulate the Central Nervous System in narcotic 
poisoning, respiratory and circulatory collapse, and in physical exhaustion. 


STIMULINE 


Nikethamide, 25°, solution for intravenous, in- 
tramuscular, or oral use. 

ALSO INDICATED IN: shock, hemorrhage, 
septicemia, and pneumonia. May be used with 
pentobarbital anesthetics for more complete 
anesthesia with minimum effect on respiration 
and circulation. 


72 
$ 54.00 
$189.00 


AMPHETAMINE SULFATE 


Amphetamine Sulfate racemic, 50 mg. per cc. 
ALSO INDICATED IN: parturient paresis, 
azoturia, heat stroke, lack of libido in sires and 
other conditions requiring stimulation of the 
vital functions. 

! 6 12 
30cc. vial $ 1.75 $ 9.45 $ 17.50 

36 72 144 
30cc. vial $49.87 $94.50 $175.00 


ORDER TODAY 


LABORATOR 
U. 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, 


Bland Gastro- 
Intestinal Diet 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY TO THE VETERINARY PROFES- 


SION 


Write for Literature and Prices 


Diets Division 


ane PEDRICK LABORATORIES—SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 


6 
30ce. vial $1.00 $5.40 
125¢c. vial $ 3.50 $18.90 
a 12 36 

30ce. vial $10.00 $28.50 

125ec. vial $35.00 $99.75 

A > 

> S.A. 

= FOR ECONOMY AND RESULTS 
USE 
PRO DIETS 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issue. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key |let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian wanted for general practice in Mary- 
land. 75% dairy practice with large and small animal 
hospital facilities. Salary or commission. Could lead 
to gee State experience, references, salary ex- 
pected. Dr. F. D. Custer, Oakland, Md. 


Assistant veterinarian wanted for Maryland small 
animal hospital; excellent working conditions. Must 
be interested in long term Qe state quali- 
fications and salary expected. Address “Box P 27,” 
c/o JourNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted to assist in small animal prac- 
tice in Midwestern city. Single man preferred. Living 
quarters furnished. Address “Box P 36,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in modern small 
animal hospital in suburb of New York City. New 
York state license required. Excellent opportunity 
and salary. Address “Box P 5," c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Veterinarian desired as an “associate” in an ex- 
panding small and large animal practice, 20 miles 
south of Chicago. Associate will be in complete 
charge. A guaranteed minimum income ($5400 year- 
ly), with a percentage clause in the working agree- 
ment, whereby income potentialities are unlimited. 
All instruments, medicines, and car operating ex- 
penses furnished by business; need only have own 
car. Position available immediately. Address “Box P 
13," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Needed, recent graduate, who wants to work for a 
permanent financial and professional future. Mixed 
practice in northern Middlewest is growing too fast 
to handle alone. Modern hospital under construction. 
Salary and bonus initially; percentage later for right 
man. Address “Box R 1,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Assistant veterinarian wanted for small animal hos- 
pital in Maryland, near District of Columbia. Will 
pay $5,200, plus per cent of gross and apartment; 
will total approximately $10,000 yearly. Would con- 
sider leasing or selling in near future. Must have 


Maryland license. Address “Box R 2,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted, with Conn. license, to take 
complete charge of modern animal hospital, 75% 
small animal. Can lead to sale or lease to qualified 
man. Address “Box R 6,” c/o JourRNaL of the 
AVMA. 

Veterinarian, with New York license, wanted as 
assistant for modern smal! animal hospital on Long 
Island, near New York City Excellent opportunity. 
Address * ‘Box R 9,"" c/o JourNAL of the AVMA. _ 


“Assistant wanted for small animal practice in west- 
ern New York. Modern A.A.H.A. hospital. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. State qualifications 
and expected salary. Address “Box R 10," c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Assistant wanted for busy small animal "practice 
in the South; some large animals. Modern, well- 
equipped hospital. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications, with possible percentage arrangement. Ad- 
dress “Box M 26," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarians wanted—The rapid growth and in- 
creasing importance of nutritional and veterinary 
products in foreign fields has created new and inter- 
esting opportunities in our international company. 
We are seeking one veterinarian to be a Technical 
Service Specialist in Latin America, one in the Far 
East, and one in Europe. They will coordinate re- 
search projects, assist in the preparation of literature, 
participate in sales training, act in an advisory ca- 
pacity, and engage in periodic field missions. Appli- 
cants should have an excellent background in vet- 
erinary medicine, be willing to travel, and have a 
good knowledge of the area and language. Please 
send complete resume, including education, experi- 
ence, age, languages, if any, and salary requirements. 
Address “Box R 13,” c/o JOURNAL | of the AVMA. 


_Wanted—Positions 


Veterinarian, now engaged in own successful prac- 
tice for 19 years, wants to contact group practice 
setup, Or, a reputable, small animal hospital operator, 
with the view of full partnership. UP graduate, 
married, two children; no liquor, hard worker, good 
personality. I am desirous o making a change so I 
can spend some time with my family. Location not 
too important, but prefer Middlewest or West. Ad- 
dress “Box P 32,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Classified ads « om p. 37) 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


WRITE FOR <4) 
CATALO! 


R dS and Pr 
ai S designed specifically for 


® Financial Record Book 
.* Appointment Book 
Printed Stationery 
Patients’ Records 


Payment Records 
COLWELL PUBLISHING co. 


281 University Ave., Champaign, Ill. 
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With the exclusive RECONSTIQUICK FEATURE . 
for convenience! These vaccines reconstitute 


; ute of Health Strain. The virus in this 
with Phase: Fer dmini 


producing d At the same time, it produces 
upon introduction of ent, 
\ going into a fine homogenous suspension which |. 
Vaeuum Dried... for safety! 
aa Research Laboratories, Inc. 
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way aad 
“This continues to be an impor- 
tant problem to the veterinarian 
in dairy cattle practice. Some 
years ago, it appeared to be pri- 
marily a disturbance of such a 
nature that the body was un- 
able to metabolize the fats— 
more carbohydrate was needed, 
more ready energy. Many cases 
responded to glucose intrave- 
nously, supported by the feed- 
ing of cane molasses or corn 
syrup. Others responded when 
chloral hydrate was adminis- 
tered, its effects being to lib- 
erate the glycogen stored in the 
liver. 

“There were, however, cases 
which did not respond to treat- 
ment of this nature, but did im- 
prove markedly when anterior 


Lf 


“There appears ip be general 
agreement amotg those who 
heve studied the disease [pri- 
mary ketosis) that prompt atim- 
ulation of glycogenesia or 
clucose therapy. anstitutes the 


moat eflective treatment, ...The 
satisfactory response of a hich 
_ percentage of cows treated with 


1945 


pituitary extract was injected. 
This still did not produce the 
desired result in all cases, and 
massive doses of vitamin A were 
administered. Results were 
spectacularly ‘good in some 
cases, but dismally poor in 
others. When treatment can be- 
accompanied by a change to 
new pasture, remarkable re- 
but 
obstinate cases still occur in 
animals that are pasturing on 
lush green legumes. 


coveries may be seen, 


“So the search for the underly- 
ing cause, and for a means of 
preventing or correcting the 
condition, still goes on.” 

Report of the Committee on Diseases of 


Dairy Cattle, R. C. Klessendorf, Chairman. 
J.A.V.M.A, 107 355 (Nov.) 1945 
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that this is adequate do-..- 
Lessweverely affected cow. 
require: Only 50 mg. It is, 
fore, effective in lower dos. 
than other presently aveile! 
recom: 
ior treatment of ketos:.— 


ot 
when calle 


h. 


ged every cow 
The 


that a posit! 
acetonemia rather 
other 


ther etrese 


For prompt, economical treatment of bovine 
prednisolone perec. 


Ava 10 ce. ; 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer Leenaenn Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
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® Increase resistance to pneumonia and scours. & 


® Prevent and treat hypochromic anemia. 

DOLLARS 

® Decrease litter mortality. for only 
PENNIES 


invested! 


® Activate vital tissue enzymes 
responsive to iron therapy. 


Manufactured under license of Benger Labora- 
tories Led., Cheshire, England. 
Packaged in 10 dose 
vials (20 cc). 
DOSE: 2 cc intramus- 
cularly at 4-10 days 
of age. 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


A Division of Armour & Company 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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Relief veterinarian, experienced and competent, 
will operate your practice while you are on vacation. 
Available for New York City and suburbs. Licensed 
in New York and Conn. Address ‘Box R 15,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, University of Pennsylvania graduate, 
1956, desires position with veterinary practitioner in 
vicinity of Los Angeles, Calif. Address “Box R 4,” 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, 1956 graduate, desires position with 
established practitioner, leading to partnership or 

chase. Age 29, married. Experienced; li 

isconsin, Indiana. Will answer all inquiries. Ad- 
dress “Box R 14,” c/o JourNnat of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Cornell graduate, 10 years experience, desires pur- 
chase or partnership in going small animal practice 
in New York or Maryland. Address “Box R 5,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Recent graduate wants to establish mixed practice 
in February in good agricultural area. Will consider 
existing practice for sale. Dr. A. Wolff, 204 Argo 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Long-established general practice for sale; county 
seat. 80% small animal. Hospital and residence. Cash 
or terms. Address “Box R 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Established practice in northern Illinois grossing 
$29,000 for sale. $15,000 includes drugs, equipment, 
and new home. Will finance, if necessary. Address 
“Box R 7,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Well-established, fully equipped Brooklyn, N.Y,, 
small animal practice for sale. Real estate includes 
hospital and two apartments. Address “Box R 8,” 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Established general practice for sale in large live- 
stock area of Middlewest. Grossing $15,000-$20,000. 
Downtown office building, chute, drugs, and equip- 
ment included in price. Address “Box R 11,” c/o 
JourRNAL of the AVMA. 


Opportunity for one or two veterinarians to lease 
or buy long-established lucrative small animal prac- 
tice in New York City. New York license required. 
Address “Box R 12,” c/o JourNAL of the AVMA. 


Long-established practice for lease. Brick hospital ; 
residence on adjoining lot. Four lane highway. Ex- 
cellent clientele. County seat; population 12,000. 
Owner retiring. Personal interview required. Only 
young energetic veterinarian need apply for this 
established going business. If interested, contact at 
once: Stephenson Animal Hospital, Independence, 


Printing 

Gummed labels on roll printed to order; handy 
dispenser. Quantity buying cheaper—store safely 
through polyethylene protection. Money back guar- 
antee. Postcard brings samples. Boyd's Printery, Box 
462B, Genoa, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


Salesmen wanted—Producer of nationally known 
ethical veterinary line offers opportunity for two 
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Address “Box 


men to call on Ohio veterinarians. 
P 28,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Artificial Udder—Beco Litter Feeder—nurses 8 
puppies Stays warm; easily cleaned 


and sterilized. Complete unit, $15; guaranteed. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 
Breedersleve—the obstetrical sleeve. 


Package of 25 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 
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Treatment” 


PLASTIC PACKETS 


»+.new concept in anima! drug packaging means 
greater dispensing profits for you 


ELTRAS. Drinking water additive to restore electrolyte balance. Package 
medicates 50 gallons of water. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


SCARLET DRENCH. Alimentary detoxicant, gastric stimulant, laxative. 
Package treats one mature animal. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


PHENOBON. Palatable wormer contains phenothiazine, carob flour. Pack- 
age worms 4 cows, 10 horses. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


PIPOBON. Piperazine feed additive wormer. Package worms 1000 Ib. swine, 
cattle, horses; 500 birds. Carton 12 x 10 oz. 


EMBLO. Anti-acid, anti-ferment, laxative for ruminants. Package treats one 
mature animal. Carton 12 x 12 oz. 


REX DRENCH. Treats bloat or colic associated with indigestion. Package 
treats one mature animal. Carton 12 x 8 oz. 


GUIAMMON. Palatable expectorant for swine, other farm animals. 
makes one gallon concentrated solution. Carton 12 x 1 Ib. 


BOVINE PURGATIVE #3. Purgative and hydragogue for ruminants. 
treats one mature cow. Carton 12 x 18 oz. 


BOVINE PURGATIVE #5. Purgative and hydragogue for ruminants. 
treats one mature cow. Carton 12 x 4 oz. 


RUTRACE. Feed additive aids in preventing bloat in ruminants. 
medicates 100 Ib. ground feed. Carton 12 x 14 oz. 


Order from your Haver/Lockhart supplier 


HAVER/LOCKHART LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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For the first time... 
two living, modified viruses 
are combined in 


for simultaneous immunization 
of dogs against 


with a single injection 


* Trademark for 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
Modified Live Virus, Chick-Embryo Or‘gin 
and INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE 


Modified Live Virus, Canine Tissue Culture Origin 
Combined, Vacuum Dried 


_ An original research development of 


PIiTMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


-YNDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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electrolyte depletion and dehydration 
often retard or actually prevent recovery 


MODERN PRACTICE DICTATES FLUID THERAPY 
FOR ROUTINELY BETTER CLINICAL RESULTS 


Successful use of Normal Electrolytes 

with Dextrose 5% (Jen-Sal) in thousands 

of cases has proven its superiority 

as supplemental therapy for 

a wide range of stress conditions. 

Its unique formula, based on normal 

blood serum constituents, provides rapid 
and convenient restoration of normal 

body cell chemistry in critical cases 

of diarrhea, hemorrhage, shock, 

nutritional and infectious diseases. 

Normal Electrolytes is supplied 

by all Jen-Sal Branches and representatives 

in cartons of six - 1000 cc. vials. 

Keep a supply immediately available for 

emergency or routine use where 

consistently dependable fluid therapy 

is essential. 


NEW PROFESSIONAL VIAL, especially designed by 


Jen-Sal for veterinarians, features attached sling 
and easy-to-read, molded graduations. Neck 
accommodates standard intravenous outfits. 


ELECTROLYTES 
WITH DEXTROSE 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 
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